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700  million 
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productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 
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dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
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endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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DESTINY  IN  GENEVA? 

HE  chances  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  have  been  severely  prejudiced  by  Mr. 

Dulles'  visit  to  Britain  and  France.  It  seems  that  the 
US  is  bent  on  avoiding  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Indo¬ 
china,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  Mr,  Dulles  could  have 
pursued  his  peaceful  intentions  together  with  a  willing 
France  and  Britain  at  the  conference  table  itself. 

The  world,  and  particularly  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
(free,  that  is.  from  allegiance  both  to  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  are  listening  with  alarm  to  the  gathering 
crescendo  of  dangerous  pronouncements  from  the  United 
States  about  the  situation  in  Indo-China.  At  no  time  has 
the  US  seemed  so  anxious  to  find  reasons  for  actively 
entering  into  a  conflict.  Until  recently  America  had  been 
loud  in  proclaiming  that  aggression,  in  no  matter  what  form 
it  appeared,  would  be  stopped.  That  is  admirable  enough. 
Now.  Mr.  Dulles  is  talldng  in  terms  of  stopping  Com¬ 
munism.  however  it  appears.  With  this  spirit  of  crusade 
fast  becoming  a  fundamental  policy.  President  Eisenhower 
has  announced  that  he  sees  no  solution  coming  out  of  the 
Geneva  conference. 

The  bloody  battle  around  Dien  Bien  Phu  is.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Department,  vital  to  the  future  of  South- 
East  Asia.  With  its  loss,  it  is  said,  the  creeping  paralysis 
of  Communism  will  envelop  the  whole  of  southern  Asia. 
How  many  times  the  State  Department  has  been  wrong  in 
its  assessment  of  Asian  situations  is  not  the  point.  It  is 
how  much  America  is  willing  to  stake  on  an  idea,  a  belief, 
right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Dulles  has  already  hinted  at  retalia¬ 
tion  against  the  mainland  of  China  if  Chinese  aid  to  the 
Viet  Minh  increases.  What  sense  will  such  a  declaration 
make  in  the  minds  of  neutral  Asians  when  it  is  openly 
known  that  the  Americans  are  giving  as  much — if  not  more 
— aid  to  one  side  as  the  Chinese  are  giving  to  the  other? 

No  amount  of  aid.  however,  is  enough.  It  is  useless 
for  the  Americans  or  anyone  to  think  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
China  in  terms  of  Communism  against  the  “  free  ”  world 
and  to  ignore  its  origins.  Bad  policies  breed  bad  situa¬ 
tions.  and  there  is  scarcely  one  Vietnamese,  on  either  side 
of  the  line,  who  is  not  anxious  to  see  the  back  of  the  French 
or  any  other  representative  of  the  west.  Political  circles  of 
practically  all  shades  in  France  have  come  to  recognise 
this  fact  and  have  largely  come  round  to  the  point  of  view 
that  a  settlement  is  the  sanest  and  most  feasible  solution. 
The  main  question  confronting  the  French  Government  is 
how  to  disentangle  themselves  from  this  highly  complicated 


situation  without  loss  of  face,  influence  in  Asia  and  Ameri¬ 
can  subsidies  at  the  same  time.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  I^s  there  is  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  and — given  an 
intermediary  like,  for  example.  India,  and  British  support — 
Geneva  may  have  offered  (and  perhaps  still  does  offer)  a 
chance  for  negotiations.  After  all,  France  has  made  great 
progress  in  her  talks  with  Viet  Nam,  and  the  chances  of 
negotiated  settlement,  in  which  Vietnamese  elements  ou  the 
French  side  would  take  a  leading  part,  have  hitherto  looked 
very  promising. 

But  America,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  is  beginning  to  appear  to  be  in  the  throes  of  a 
frenzied  war  dance  which  is  designed  to  work  up  her  allies, 
as  much  as  herself,  into  the  frame  of  mind  where  there 
seems  no  alternative  than  to  set  out  together  down  the 
Indo-Chinese  war  path.  The  moral  justification  for  such 
a  venture  would  be  cast  aside  in  the  rush. 

To  extend  the  war  in  Indo-China  would  be  disastrous 
If  it  were  not  the  flashpoint  for  the  eventual  thermo-nuclear 
destruction  of  mankind,  if  it  could  be  constrained  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  three  Associated  States — 
which  it  could  not — it  would  still  completely  and  entirely 
alienate  the  Asian  from  the  westerner.  If  Britain  were,  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  enter  the  conflict  by  the  side  of 
the  United  States,  she  would,  at  a  stroke,  lose  the  mass  of 
goodwill  she  has  acquired  in  Asia  since  1947.  Whatever 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  America  on  the  countries 
of  Europe — and  there  is  already  talk  of  the  suspension  of 
foreign  aid — the  price  of  armed  intervention  in  Inck>-China 
is  too  high. 

The  war  in  Indo-China  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It 
has  clearly  proved  once  more  that  the  time  of  Western 
intervention  in  Asian  affairs  is  over,  and  that  the  rdle  of  the 
West  in  Asia  is  that  of  a  friendly  equal  who  is  in  a  position 
to  help  the  East  in  building  up  its  economic  potential.  If 
Burma  does  not  feel  herself  threatened  by  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war,  why  should  America?  And  why  should  she 
and  her  allies,  after  a  finally  achieved  armistice  in  Korea, 
provoke  another  international  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  just  at 
a  time  when — despite  the  military  situation  there — definite 
chances  of  negotiations  appear  on  the  horizon?  The 
struggle  in  Indo-China  is  (as  France  has  repeatedly  assured 
us)  an  internal  conflict,  and  it  is  for  the  Vietnamese,  and 
for  them  alone,  to  settle  their  problems. 

America’s  allies  must  bring  strong  and  wise  counsel 
to  bear  on  the  US  at  Geneva,  and  certainly  no  decision 
should  be  made  there  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
discussions  of  the  South-East  Asian  Prime  Ministers  which 
will  take  place  at  Colombo  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If 
American  policy  should  bring  about  a  failure  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  then  the  British  Commonwealth  (which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  includes  India,  who  should  have  a  seat  at 
the  conference)  must  do  what  all  liberal-minded  peoj^e  have 
been  hoping  they  would  do  for  years — put  their  combined 
weight  of  tradition,  common  sense  and  reason  on  the  side 
of  negotiation,  peace  and  sanity,  and  take  a  lead  in  the 
direction  of  world  affairs. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies,  M.P, 


NO  major  policy  in.  economic,  strategic  or  foreign 
affairs  can  now  be  assessed  without  taking  into 
account  the  forces  at  work  in  Asia.  Thus  some 
M.P.s  on  the  Labour  benches  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  their  opposite  numbers  in  Paris  believe  that  a  Franco- 
German  detente  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  French  feel 
that  they  must  have  strength  in  Europe  on  a  par  with 
Germany.  This  cannot  be  as  long  as  France  is  engaged 
in  a  perilous  adventure  in  Indo-China  and  there  can  be 
little  reality  about  a  Franco-German  settlement  until  the 
solution  of  French  troubles  in  Indo-China.  When  the 
problem  of  the  ratification  of  E.D.C.  has  to  go  through 
the  fire  of  debate  in  the  French  Assembly,  we  feel  here 
that  Indo-China  will  be  the  main  stumbling  block  to  an 
agreement. 

Hitherto,  the  Opposition  has  not  called  for  a  full  debate 
on  East-West  trade,  but  this  month  Mr.  Harold  Wilson 
opened  a  full  day’s  debate  on  the  need  for  markets  in 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  He  believed  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  the  only  Member  of  the  Government  big 
enough  to  stand  up  to  transatlantic  pressure  and  fears  on 
this  question  of  East- West  trade.  Mr.  Wilson  added: 
"  Some  of  the  strategic  controls  which  are  now  in  force 
have  long  been  seen  to  be  nonsense.” 

In  the  Lobbies,  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  reflections  on 
the  ”  possibility  of  mortal  perils  ”  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
is  a  serious  topic  of  discussion.  Indeed,  this  peril  was 
made  clear  time  and  time  again  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Salisbury,  after 
commenting  that  both  Russia  and  America  possess  the 
bomb,  said:  ”  We  must,  I  am  afraid,  accept  the  fearful 
weapon  not  as  a  nightmare  of  the  future  but  as  a  hideous 
reality  of  today.”  He  believed  that  the  Russians  were 
not  ”  hankering  after  a  new  war.”  The  fact  is  that  the 
recent  hydrogen  bomb  test  in  the  Pecific  ”  surprised  and 
astonished  ”  the  scientists,  as  President  Eisenhower  said. 
Neither  Russia  nor  America  can  afford  to  explode  these 
weapons  without  weighing  the  consequences  to  mankind, 
now.  Ex-Labour  Ministers  and  back-benchers  are  tabling 
questions  on  the  possible  effects  of  this  radio-active  ele¬ 
ment  on  ocean  currents  and  ocean  life  in  the  Pacific. 
Radio-active  ashes  are  known  to  have  fallen  1,200  miles 
away  from  the  centre  of  this  explosion  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Conventional  ideas  of  defence  mean  little  in  the 
light  of  these  developments.  The  Opposition  are  anxious 
to  find  out  if  the  Government  have  made  an  assessment 
of  the  whole  problem  of  H-explosions  in  relation  to  Pacific 
and  world  affairs. 

For  six  years  or  more  Malaya  has  been  torn  by  violent 
political  strife.  When  the  Malayan  troubles  first  hap¬ 
pened  there  was  a  tendency  in  official  and  Government 
quarters  to  write  the  whole  thing  off  too  easily.  Today 
we  are  forced  to  see  that  the  political  and  economic  pro¬ 
blems  of  Malaya  are-  much  more  than  the  irresponsible 
fantasies  of  a  few  fanatics. 


The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  have  avoided  a  major 
debate  on  Malaya  and  South-East  Asia  for  a  long  time, 
but,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Lord  Ogmore  the  Lords 
had  a  full  debate  on  Malaya  this  month.  He  made  special 
reference  to  the  Report  on  Elections  to  the  Federal  Legis-  . 
lative  Council  published  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
also  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  assessors  in  the  Federal  Courts.  Lord  Ogmore 
brings  a  fund  of  experience  and  sincerity  to  the  Miffayan 
problem  and  he  again  reminded  the  Upper  House  of  the 
directive  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  General  Templer, 
namely,  that  the  immediate  task  of  defeating  terrorism 
must  be  undertaken,  but  the  aim  of  the  Government  was 
to  build  up  a  united  Malayan  nation.  Partnership  of  all 
communities  is  recognised  to  be  essential  as  a  basis  of  true 
and  stable  government  in  Malaya. 

In  a  series  of  searching  political  and  economic  questions 
Lord  Ogmore  tried  to  get  the  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of  Munster, 
to  clarify  Government  policy  on  Malaya.  ”  With  the 
military  position  much  better  than  it  was,  the  political 
situation  now  becomes  the  one  which  must  have  our 
urgent  consideration,”  said  Lord  Ogmore.  Is  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  nine  protected  States  and  the  two  settlements 
of  Penang  and  Malacca  to  develop  as  an  independent 
Member  of  the  Commonwealth  or  will  there  be  some 
Federal  Government  of  the  States  such  as  North  Borneo, 
Sarawak  and  Brunei  with  the  protected  States  and  the 
two  settlements  first,  before  there  is  to  be  an  independent 
membership  of  the  Commonwealth? 

Lord  Munster  later  said  that  he  found  it  difficult  now 
to  foresee  what  form  any  future  association  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  and  any  other  territories  in  South-East 
Asia  may  take,  but  he  did  say  that  the  promise  of  the 
1948  Federation  Agreement  to  introduce  elections  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  Federation  was  still  basic  policy. 

Lord  Ogmore  criticised  the  slow  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  the  war  to  diversify  Malaya’s  economy.  It 
was  the  old  problem  of  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Whilst  deprecating  the  violent  price  fluctuations  for  tin, 
he  urged  the  need  for  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ments  on  prices  of  tin.  He  saw  little  chance  of  the  stabili¬ 
sation  of  tin  prices  if  the  largest  consumer,  America,  stood 
out  of  the  agreement,  whereas,  the  Earl  of  Munster 
thought  that -the  attitude  of  the  Americans  was  encourag¬ 
ing.  He  saw  no  reason  whatever  why  the  agreement 
should  not  be  brought  into  operation  without  the  United 
States’  partnership.  We  agree.  But  how  effective  will 
the  agreement  thus  be? 

”  The  Americans  should  be  looking  at  Malaya  and 
South-East  Asia,”  said  Lord  Ogmore,  ”  because  that  is 
where  the  battle  of  Communism  will  be  won  or  lost.  It 
does  not  matter  what  somebody  said  in  a  Liberal  maga¬ 
zine  in  1932;  what  is  important  is  what  is  happening  in 
Malaya  and  South-East  Asia  today.” 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  Ce  Williams 


WHILE  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  continues  to  mono¬ 
polise  front  page  headlines  in  America’s  newspapers, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  now  facing  the 
Administration  of  President  Eisenhower  tends  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  seldom-read  editorial  pages,  where  the  coming 
Geneva  Conference  on  Asian  problems  is  discussed. 

The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  President  and  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  face  far-reaching  decisions 
which  may  rock  the  Republican  Party  to  its  foundations. 
When  Dulles  agreed  at  Berlin  to  sitting  down  at  a  conference 
table  with  the  representatives  of  the  People’s  Government 
of  China,  he  was  charged  by  many  Republicans  in  Congress 
with  having  taken  the  first  step  toward  de  facto  if  not  de  jure 
recognition  of  the  Peking  regime. 

This  charge  was  made  bluntly  and  forcefully  to  Dulles 
himself  when  he  conferred  with  Congressional  leaders  upon 
his  return — and  by  no  less  a  person  than  Senator  Knowland. 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  caucus  in  the  Senate.  So 
strong  were  his  words  that  Dulles  lost  his  temper  and 
angrily  complained  that  he  found  the  sniping  from  his  own 
Party  harder  to  take  than  the  tactics  of  Molotov  at  Berlin. 

Senator  Knowland’s  advocacy  of  the  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alist  cause  has  been  so  faithful  and  so  vigorous  that  he  was 
years  ago  dubbed  “  the  Senator  from  Formosa.”  But  he 
can  count  upon  support  in  his  opposition  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Peking  regime  from  many  influential  Americans  of 
widely  varying  political  views. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  much- publicised  “China 
lobby,”  whose  leading  figure  is  Alfred  Kohlberg,  a  business¬ 
man  who  has  had  a  substantial  stake  in  Chinese-American 
trade.  Kohlberg  has  waged  unrelenting  war  upon  those, 
inside  the  State  Department  and  outside,  whom  he  regards 
as  responsible  for  the  “  betrayal  ”  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
cause.  It  was  he  who  instigated  the  investigation  of  the 
Institute  for  Pacific  Relations  and  the  prosecution  of  its 
former  head.  Professor  Owen  Lattimore,  for  alleged  perjury. 
It  is  he  who  has  led  the  piack  which  has  hounded  nearly 
every  State  Department  official  concerned  with  Chinese 
affairs  in  the  past  decade  either  out  of  the  government  or 
into  remote  and  inconsequential  posts. 

Mr.  Kohlberg  has  recently  scored  another  notable 
victory  in  the  resignation  of  Arthur  Dean,  the  chief  Ameri¬ 
can  negotiator  in  the  truce  talks  at  Panmunjom.  When  he 
returned  to  Washington,  Mr.  Dean  held  an  “off-the- 
record  ”  conference  with  some  of  America’s  ablest  and  most 
responsible  diplomatic  correspondents.  At  this  meeting  he 
indicated  doubts  whether  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  ageing  army 
would  ever  be  capable  of  a  successful  invasion  of  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  hinted  that  American  policy  would 
.sooner  or  later  have  to  be  adjusted  to  realities  rather  than 
be  based  upon  wishful  thinking. 


This  conference  resulted  in  a  number  of  articles  (not, 
of  course,  quoting  Mr.  E)ean)  which  were  widely  interpreted 
as  setting  the  stage  and  creating  the  atmosfrfiere  for  a  shift 
in  American  policy.  Mr.  Kohlberg  himself  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  Congress  were  furious.  They  have  now  succeeded 
in  forcing  Mr.  Dean  out  of  office. 

Although  Mr.  Dulles  stoutly  denies  that  his  agreement 
to  meet  with  the  Chinese  Communists  at  Geneva  implies 
recognition,  and  points  out  that,  after  strenuous  resistance. 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  finally  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of 
a  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  communique  announcing  the 
agreement  to  hold  the  conference,  suspicion  of  his  intentions 
persists.  It  is  recalled  that,  before  the  Korean  War,  he  had 
written  with  some  favour  of  the  traditional  practice  in  inter¬ 
national  law  of  basing  recognition  upon  the  facts  (control 
of  the  major  portion  of  a  nation’s  territory,  ability  to  fulfil 
its  international  obligations)  rather  than  upon  moral  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  the  character  of  the  government  in  power. 

The  situation  would  be  much  simpler  if  resistance  to 
recognition  were  the  result,  as  is  often  charged,  of  the 
impact  of  expatriated  Chinese  Nationalist  secret  funds  upon 
needy  politicians.  Actually,  Mr.  Kohlberg  can  count  upon 
far  wider  support.  There  is.  first,  the  tendency  of  many 
millions  of  Americans  to  think  of  international  affairs  in 
highly  moral  terms.  There  is  the  great  influence  of  ex¬ 
patriated  missionaries  upon  the  churches,  all  the  stronger 
because  of  the  sympathy  in  these  quarters  which  Chiang 
Kai-shek  won  by  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  There  is 
the  strong  tide  of  anti-Communism.  which  affects  everyone, 
from  chambers  of  commerce  to  trade  unions. 

Above  all.  there  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  politi¬ 
cians  even  to  discuss  this  question  as  if  there  were  two  sides 
to  it,  for  fear  of  being  labelled  as  “  appeasers  ”  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Indeed.  Mr. .  Kohlberg  and  his  friends  have 
shrewdly  moved  into  the  offensive  on  this  front  by  launching 
“  the  petition  of  one  million  ”  against  the  recognition  of  the  • 
Peking  regime  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances.  Many 
leaders  in  American  political  life  have  signed  this  petition 
out  of  sincere  belief  in  its  essential  rectitude.  Others  have 
signed  it  because  of  the  probability,  approaching  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  that  the  refusal  (or  even  the  failure)  to  sign  will  lay 
them  open  to  damaging  attacks. 

The  discussion  of  this  issue,  to  the  extent  that  it  goes 
on  at  all.  therefore  tends  to  be  limited  to  small  circles  of 
scholars  in  Asian  affairs  or  in  international  law — also,  one 
may  infer,  to  the  inner  circles  of  the  Administration.  When 
Alf  M.  Landon,  the  1936  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  recently  told  reporters  that  he.  for  one,  had  an 
open  mind  on  the  subject,  it  made  national  news  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Landon  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  national 
figure. 
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KOREA’S  CASE  GOES  TO  GENEVA 

By  Yongjeung  Kim,  (President  Korean  Affairs  Institute,  Washington) 


Although  the  negotiations  at  Panmunjom  to  set  up 
the  political  conference  on  Korea  stipulated  by  the 
Armistice  Agreement  broke  down  last  December,  the 
Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  fortunately  agreed  to 
take  up  the  questions  of  Korea  and  Indo-China  at  Geneva 
beginning  April  26th.  This  article,  however,  will  be 
confined  to  the  problem  of  Korea. 

The  Great  Powers  will  go  to  Geneva  with  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  Repetition  of  the  failure  at  Berlin  would  be 
dangerous.  The  cases  of  Germany  and  Korea  are  similar  in 
that  both  are  divided  by  the  major  conflicting  forces,  but 
the  latter’s  sitnuation  is  more  critical  and  more  urgently 
requires  settlement. 

In  Germany,  peace  has  been  restored  and  the  con¬ 
queror’s  right  to  occupy  the  country  until  consummation  of 
a  peace  treaty  is  acknowledged.  Moreover,  there  seems  no 
imminent  danger  of  blood-letting. 

Since  Korea  is  a  “  liberated  ”  nation,  the  only  claim 
of  the  Great  Powers  is  their  self-imposed  obligation  to 
protect  her.  She  has  just  been  through  a  bloody  war,  a 
hybrid  of  civil  and  international  conflicts,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  uneasy  armed  truce. 

While  economic  recovery  is  well  on  its  way  in 
Germany,  Korea  lies  in  ruins  and  her  people  are  submerged 
in  unspeakable  misery  and  destitution.  They  are  embittered 
both  among  themselves  and  against  the  forign  powers  who 
had  a  hand  in  creating  the  tragedy. 

While  East  Germany  and  North  Korea  are  controlled 
by  Communist  r6gimes.  West  Germany  and  South  Korea 
are  influenced  by  Western  democracy.  Thus  far  the 
Adenauer  government  has  respected  individual  liberty  and 
political  freedom,  but  the  Rhee  regime  has  tolerated  no 
loyal  opposition:  even  legislators  are  not  immune  to  arrest 
and  imprisonment  and  freedom  of  the  press  is  suppressed. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  said  in  Washington  last  year  he 
would  not  attempt  to  unite  Germany  throughowar.  On  the 
other  hand.  President  Rhee  constantly  advocates  an  intensi¬ 
fied,  unlimited  war. 

The  atmosphere  in  Korea  is  thus  heavily  laden  with 
threats  of  violence  which  pose  a  grave  danger  to  Korean 
and  world  security.  This  ominous  situation  can  be  averted 
only  if  statesmen  of  the  leading  nations  at  Geneva  have  the 
will  and  courage  to  effect  the  long-overdue  unification  and 
independence  of  Korea.  No  half-measure  or  improvisation 
will  suffice. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  Geneva  conference, 
cries  of  “  appeasement.”  ”  Munich  ”  and  ”  sell-out  ”  have 
been  voiced — especially  by  Seoul  Despite  this  pessimism. 


cynicism,  and  condemnation,  the  Korean  people  are  pinning 
their  hopes  on  the  Geneva  meeting  although  many  inter¬ 
national  parleys  have  disillusioned  them  since  V-J  Day, 
1945.  Miraculously,  they  still  believe  in  the  goodness  of 
human  hearts  and  the  sanity  of  human  conscience. 

Those  few  Koreans  who  insist  upon  war  as  the  orJy 
means  of  settling  their  country’s  problem  do  not  speak  for 
the  people,  but  rather  seek  to  preserve  their  shaky  positions 
and  power.  They  are  not  even  considered  patriotic. 
Everyone  knows  Korea  caimot  endure  another  war  of  even 
greater  intensity.  Most  of  the  country  is  already  laid  waste, 
millions  of  people  have  been  killed,  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  widowed  and  orphaned,  and  over  ten  million  have 
been  made  homeless.  This  inhuman  tragedy  should  not  be 
repeated,  enlarged  and  spread  to  other  nations. 

For  China  and  Russia  or  the  Allied  powers,  at  Geneva, 
to  try  to  hand  Korea  to  Kim  II  Sung  or  to  Syngman  Rhee 
would  be  mockery:  it  would  only  harden  the  division  of  the 
nation  and  deepen  the  resentment  of  the  embittered  Korean 
people.  Permitted  to  express  their  free  will,  these  silenced 
people  would  reject  both  of  their  present  leaders.  The 
solution  of  Korea’s  case  is  possible  if  her  people  are  given 
paramount  consideration.  For  the  Great  Powers  to  coddle 
their  grumbling  wards  will  only  make  the  problem  more 
difficult  to  untangle. 

The  contending  powers  should  not  use  Geneva  as 
another  propaganda  arena  but  as  a  place  to  transact  deadly 
serious  business.  Emi^asis  on  side  issues  such  as  germ 
warfare  and  the  prisoner  question  will  no  longer  impress 
anyone.  If  the  basic  issue  is  to  be  settled  this  time,  Korea 
should  not  be  used  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  cold-war 
politics.  All  who  love  liberty  and  peace  fervently  hope  the 
leading  negotiators  will  forget  the  past  and  look  to  the 
future. 

This  meeting,  the  first  of  the  five  Great  Powers  since 
the  Communists  assumed  control  of  China,  affords  a 
unique  opportunity  to  settle  the  Korea  problem  which 
threatens  their  co-existence,  and  thus  prove  to  a  jittery 
mankind  their  sincerity  in  promoting  peace  and  respecting 
the  rights  of  a  small  nation.  Their  default  would  mean  the 
bankruptcy  of  their  statesmanship  and  human  morality. 
The  world  will  watch  the  performance  of  every  one  of  these 
powers. 

If  the  statesmen  of  these  cold-war  powers  are  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  realise  that  a  divided  Korea  is  a  common 
menace  to  them  all  and  that  having  her  is  in  reality  saving 
themselves,  they  can  succeed  in  Geneva  at  no  cost  other 
than  enabling  the  long-suffering  Korean  people  to  reunite 
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and  regain  their  independence.  Not  only  is  this  desired  by 
the  Koreans,  but  it  would  be  approved  by  the  great  majority 
of  other  Asian  peoj^s. 

I  feel  that  the  time  is  propitious  to  repeat  my  long¬ 
standing  suggestions  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  based  on 
restoring  to  the  Korean  people  their  inalienable  right  of  self- 
determination.  While  realising  that  strict  implementation 
of  the  following  points  might  not  be  easy.  I  present  them 
herewith  for  consideration  by  the  responsible  statesmen  and 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

1.  Establishment  of  a  neutral  commission  to  act  as  an 
interim  national  authority  throughout  the  peninsula  until  a 
government  of  a  united  Korea  is  realised,  with  completion 

■  projected  within  one  year.  (Longer  control  by  a  foreign 
body  might  engender  another  tragedy.  The  recent  blood¬ 
shed  stemmed  from  the  Great  Powers’  disregard  for  Korean 
rights  and  distrust  of  the  Koreans’  ability  to  govern  them- 
1;  selves.) 

2.  Control  of  all  armed  forces,  foreign  and  domestic, 
by  the  neutral  commission. 

3.  Dissolution  of  the  two  existing  regimes  to  ensure  the 
freedom  and  right  of  the  people  to  shape  their  national 

ji  destiny;  and  nullification  of  all  treaties  and  agreements  with 
I  foreign  powers  entered  into  by  these  sectional  r6gimes. 

1  4.  Creation  of  a  Korean  advisory  committee,  composed 

of  two  citizens  from  each  of  the  thirteen  provinces  who  are 
of  good  character  and  reputation  and  did  not  serve  under 
the  present  rdgimes  or  under  Japanese  rule,  to  assist  the 
j  neutral  commission. 

5.  Demobilisation  of  the  Korean  armies,  except  for 
small  security  forces  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  simul¬ 
taneous  dissolution  of  all  semi-ofhcial  youth  corps  to  prevent 
possible  coups  and  relieve  economic  strain.  (Korea’s 
security  cannot  depend  upon  her  armed  forces.  Not  only  is 
it  economically  impossible  for  her  to  maintain  large  forces 
but  she  cannot  match  the  manpower  of  heir  neighbours. 
Therefore,  her  security  lies  in  political  arrangements.) 

i  6.  Establishment,  through  free,  popular  elections  under 
‘  the  supervision  of  the  neutral  commission,  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  assume  local  civil  and  police  administrations. 

1  This  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  emergence  of 
I  democratic  elements  hitherto  suppressed  (and  often  liqui¬ 
dated)  by  the  two  extremes.  Moreover,  such  supervised 
j  elections  would  encourage  the  people  to  express  their  free 
will  in  re-establishing  their  national  sovereignty. 

7.  Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  neutral  commission.  This  would  create  a 

j  peaceful  atmosphere  in  Korea  and  reduce  international 
I  tension. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  national  government  through  a 
general  election  supervised  by  the  neutral  commission. 

9.  Neutralisation  of  an  independent  Korea  through  an 
international  guarantee.  Such  arrangement  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  necessity  in  view  of  the  peninsula’s  buffer  position 
in  the  circle  formed  by  Qiina.  Russia  and  Japan.  That 
none  of  these  neightours  has  willingly  tolerated  her 
domination  by  anyone  else  was  clearly  proved  by  the  Sino- 


Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars.  Strict  adherence  to 
the  neutrality  agreement  by  all  powers  concerned  would 
afford  protection  not  only  for  Korea  but  for  the  adjacent 
states  as  well,  and  would  eliminate  East-West  friction  in 
that  region.  Thus,  the  United  Nations’  aims  would  be 
achieved.  A  UN  Commission  might  be  stationed  in  Korea 
to  observe  implementation  of  this  agreement. 

10.  Speedy  reconstruction  of  Korea,  under  UN  leader¬ 
ship.  by  all  countries  of  the  world  by  assessing  each  a  small 
fraction  of  its  annual  military  budget  until  Korea  is  com¬ 
pletely  rehabilitated.  This  is  not  charity  but  restitution 
dictated  by  human  conscience. 

Alternative  to  a  settlement  based  on  the  above  sugges¬ 
tions  would  be  a  hands-off  policy  involving  some  risk.  This 
would  require  the  Great  Powers  to  agree  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  foreign  forces  together  with  their  armaments 
and  not  to  give  any  military  or  political  aid  to  either  faction 
in  Korea,  letting  them  compose  their  own  differences. 
While  this  would  very  likely  bring  about  more  bloodshed 
it  would  be  strictly  a  civil  conflict  confined  to  Korea,  of 
limited  scale  and  duration  Any  renewed  conflict — no 
matter  how  small — would  of  course  be  unfortunate,  but 
less  so  than  all-out  world  war. 

After  this  point  was  drafted,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  statement  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  reported  by  the  United 
Press.  March  3rd; 

“  Clark,  former  UN  Far  East  Commander  who  recently 
ended  a  40-year  Army  career  to  become  president  of  the 
Citadel  Military  College,  told  a  joint  session  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  the  Communists  once  said  they 
would  leave  Korea  if  American  forces  were  withdrawn. 

“  ‘  There’s  a  good  chance  they  will  still  do  what  they 
said.’  he  declared  and  added:  ‘  We  should  get  out  of  Korea 
and  get  out  fast.  There’s  a  better  chance  of  settling  things 
if  Korea  is  left  to  the  Koreans.’  ” 

If  this  alternative  solution,  too.  cannot  be  agreed  upon, 
the  belligerents  will  have  to  stay  on  the  present  fronts  fully 
armed.  They  may  think  that  time  can  ease  the  situation, 
but  it  will  not  in  this  case.  Unity  and  independence  are  the 
manifest  destiny  of  the  Korean  people  and  thereon 
depends  their  national  survival.  The  status  quo  can  be 
maintained  only  at  the  risk  of  a  renewed  holocaust.  The 
temptation  to  reunite  their  country  and  regain  their  freedom 
will  become  irresistible. 

For  the  responsible  powers  to  settle  the  festering 
problem  now  will  cost  them  nothing.  The  longer  they 
quibble  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure 
and  the  harvest  of  ill-will  and  condemnation. 

If.  unfortunately,  they  fail  to  bring  about  a  solution 
in  accord  with  the  popular  feelings,  they  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  sit  on  a  powder  keg  that  might  blow  up  at  any  time 
and  eventually  engulf  the  whole  world.  The  aftermath  of 
a  World  War  III  would  be  a  triumph  for  neither  communism 
nor  democracy,  but  for  anarchy.  On  the  shoulders  of  these 
Great  Powers  lies  this  frightening  responsibility.  I  still 
believe  in  their  wisdtxn  and  statesmanship,  and  firmly  hope 
they  will  not  throw  up  their  hands  in  frustration  in  Geneva 
as  they  did  in  Berlin. 
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ASIA  and  the 


GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

By  O.  Edmund  Clubh 


The  plan  to  convoke  a  Far  Eastern  conference  at  Geneva  on 
April  26th  clearly  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  vexed  “  Korean  Question.”  The  tedious  Panmunjom 
negotiations  regarding  composition  and  agenda  of  a  political 
conference  on  Korea  have  now  reached  their  term.  It  is  proposed 
that,  without  further  ado,  the  conference  shall  be  held.  It  is  to  be 
multi-lateral  instead  of  having  only  “  two  sides,”  the  USSR  is  not 
to  sit  linked  with  the  “  aggressors,”  and  the  agenda  is  to  be 
expanded  beyond  the  geographical  limits  implicit  in  the  defining 
language  of  paragraph  60  of  the  truce  agreement  of  July  27th — 
”  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  et  cetera.”  The  conference  is  to 
consider  the  problem  of  Indo-China  as  well. 

It  is  not  to  be  disregarded  that  neither  Peking  nor  Pyongyang, 
not  to  mention  the  Ho  Chi-minh  group,  has  as  yet  formally 
presented  views  regarding  the  matter  in  point.  Given  the  general 
character  of  the  “  agreement  ”  for  the  conference,  there  are  still 
many  unknowns  in  the  situation.  But  it  can  probably  safely  be 
assumed  that,  because  of  Moscow's  accession  to  the  proposition 
and  the  obvious  political  advantages  to  be  gained  by  Peking  and 
Pyongyang  through  attendance,  Chinese  and  North  Korean  dele¬ 
gations  will  present  themselves  at  any  conference  held  at  Geneva. 

It  would  be  logical  to  anticipate  that  the  discussions  regarding 
Korea  would,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  spread  out  to  include 
consideration  of  the  relations  between  contending  Powers  and 
North  and  South  Korea  respectively,  and  perhaps  even  of  Korea’s 
economic  rehabilitation.  The  deliberations  will  nevertheless  be 
channelled  and  moulded  by  the  purposes  of  the  participants.  The 
aims  of  the  UN  grouping  arc  well  known:  as  stated  in  the  UN 
resolution  of  August  27th,  1953,  “  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  remain  the  achievement  by  peaceful  means  of  a  unified, 
independent  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative  form 
of  government  and  the  full  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area.”  The  aims  of  the  Communist  coalition  can 
be  determnned  with  nearly  equal  facility:  their  choice  would  be 
to  unite  Korea  under  Communist  rule. 

Inasmuch  as  the  fighting  of  1950-53  ended  in  an  effective 
stalemate  at  about  the  line  where  it  began,  with  both  sides  evidently 
prepared  to  fight  on  if  their  respective  holdings  were  threatened 
but  not  ready  to  undertake  a  major  war  in  order  to  win  the  whole 
of  the  harassed  peninsula,  a  moment’s  reflection  inevitably  brings 
the  conclusion  that  neither  democratic  nor  Communist  consolida¬ 
tion  of  power  over  all  Korea  by  political  means  alone  is  feasible 
at  this  stage.  This  becomes  the  more  certain  as  individual  Powers 
make  particular  commitments,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  tending  to 
freeze  the  situation  in  the  status  quo. 

This  docs  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  of  the  concerned 
parties  will  duly  exercise  its  option,  and  break  the  truce  and 
resume  warfare  in  Korea.  The  underlying  premise  of  the  truce 

agreement  as  generally  interpreted  of  the  American-Korean  treaty 

of  October  Isl.  f953,  and  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a  political  con¬ 

ference  at  Geneva,  is  that  the  fighting  in  Korea,  in  the  form  it 

took  from  June,  1950,  to  July,  1953,  is  over.  It  would  seem  beyond 
the  powers  of  Syngman  Rhee  alone  to  alter  that  stubborn  factor. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  present  truce  will  hold.  There 
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might  even  be,  when  critical  tensions  have  passed,  enough  spirit 
of  mutual  accommodation  to  make  possible  that  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  envisaged  by  the  truce  agreement  (especially  since 
the  supporters  of  cither  side  would  be  able  to  return  them  in  short 
order  if  need  be).  But  present  signs  warrant  no  greater  expecta¬ 
tion  respecting  possible  agreements  on  the  Korean  question. 

The  Indo-China  problem  apparently  enjoys  equal  rights  of 
precedence  with  the  Korean  question,  and  it  is  indubitably  of 
major  importance  for  the  peace  of  Asia.  In  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  any  effective  approach  to  the  thorny  Indo-China 
matter  would  manifestly  have  to  be  conditioned  by  a  degree  of 
prior  success  in  dealing  with  the  Korean  affair.  Assuredly,  if 
Peking  would  consent  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  absence  of 
Vietminh  representatives,  and  would  enter  upon  commitments  to 
cease  aid  to  the  Vietminh  regime  that  it  has  formally  recognised, 
all  without  any  quid  pro  quo,  France  and  the  United  .States  would 
have  driven  a  fine  bargain.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen — and  it  may 
be  doubted  from  the  beginning — how  liberal  China  will  show 
itself  in  respect  to  joining  France  and  the  United  States  to  defeat 
the  Communist  Vietminh. 

There  seems  to  be  circulating  the  wishful  thought  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  press  China  to  surrender  Communist  aims  in 
Asia,  or  China  itself  be  led  to  make  political  sacrifices  to  the 
West,  because  one  or  the  other  needs  “  a  breathing  spell  ”  or 
“  time  to  consolidate.”  The  proponents  of  that  viewpoint  have 
yet  to  demonstrate  what  relaxation  the  Communists  might  need, 
or  be  offered  by  the  West,  besides  that  which  is  of  their  own 
choosing. 

As  regards  Indo-China  in  particular,  Peking’s  known  position 
grants  little  hope.  The  Peking  People's  Daily  Ne\i’s  of  Septem¬ 
ber  3rd,  referring  editorially  to  Premier  Laniel’s  announcement 
that  France  would  undertake  talks  with  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  to  the  end  that  they  should  receive  full  independence  and 
sovereignty,  said  that  “discussions  with  the  puppets  cannot  end 
the  fighting”  and  that  only  by  negotiation  (with  Ho  Chi-minh) 
could  France  extricate  itself  from  the  morass  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  September  12th  speech  of  General  P’eng  Teh-huai,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Chinese  “  Volunteers  ”  in  Korea,  only  strengthened 
the  impression  that  the  Peking  regime  is  firmly  committed  to 
.support  of  the  Vietminh  revolutionary  programme. 

Given  that  Chinese  support,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  is 
to  be  achieved  the  aim  set  forth  in  the  joint  Franco-American 
communique  of  .September  30th— the  destruction  “  with  maximum 
speed  and  effectiveness  ”  of  the  regular  Vietminh  forces.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  discover  a  firm  basis  for  expecting  that  the  Vietminh 
would  accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Premier  Laniel  on 
March  5th  as  prerequisites  for  an  armistice  before  April  26th, 
since  those  conditions  would  require  important  Vietminh  con¬ 
cessions  prior  to  any  political  settlement.  There  is  no  indication 

that  Ho  Chi-minh,  having  come  so  far  since  1946,  now  feels  so 
badly  in  need  of  a  mere  cease-fire. 

It  is  in  any  event  entirely  possible  that  Mao  Tse-tung,  for  his 
part,  will  consider  that  if  the  conference's  agenda  is  sufficientiv 
elastic  to  reach  Indo-China,  it  might  well  be  stretched  to  include 
other  problems  equally  Asian  and  (from  Peking's  point  of  view) 
similarly  pressing.  The  “  et  cetera  ”  tacked  on  to  the  specific 

items  mentioned  in  the  Korean  truce  agreement's  paragraph  60 
might  as  readily  embrace  other  issues  that  press  exigently  forward 
in  Asia  today— the  status  of  Formosa;  China’s  representation  in 
(he  United  Nations;  and  the  trade  connections  of  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  others  with  China.  Will  Peking  conveniently  remain 
silent  regarding  these  matters? 
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There  are  the  broader  political  issues  which,  like  bad  words, 
are  unmentioned  in  polite  international  society  but  burn  in  the 
back  of  statesmen's  minds  The  two  “  sides  ”  would  not  have 
been  cracking  their  muscles  over  Korea  for  three  years  if  it  were 
detached  from  the  Asian  continent  and  existed  in  isolation.  But 
it  is  recorded  indelibly  in  history  that  Korea,  never  a  political 
power  in  its  own  right,  has  time  and  again  been  deemed  an  area 
of  strategic  importance  by  its  three  big  neighbours,  China,  Japan 
and  Russia.  Those  three  have  in  the  past  often  competed  among 
hemselves  for  primacy  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  events  of  1945-53 
only  emphasised  that  the  interest  of  those  States  in  the  status  of 
Korea  is  a  constant  in  East  Asian  politics.  It  is  universally 
recognised  that  the  impending  denouement  there  will  inevitably 
have  an  impact  on  future  developments  in  North-East  Asia. 

Likewise,  by  concensus  of  opinion,  the  course  of  events  in 
Indo-China,  with  its  resources  and  strategic  position,  will  funda¬ 
mentally  affect  the  future  of  South-East  Asia.  In  Korea,  political 
unification  is  practically  impossible  for  the  present;  in  Indo*- 
China,  apparently,  the  probable  maximum  that  the  political  con¬ 
ference  could  attain  would  be  an  agreement  for  the  pacific  pro¬ 
gressive  withdrawal  of  French  forces  and  the  replacement  of  the 
existing  order  in  Vietnam  by  a  coalition  government  in  which  the 
Ho  Chi-minh  group  would  have  a  prominent  rdle.  There  is 
evident  a  growing  French  sentiment  in  favour  of  negotiating  a 
definitive  settlement  of  the  Indo-China  war;  however,  the  intricacy 
of  France’s  domestic  politics,  and  of  its  relations  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
supports  the  scepticism  that  arises  in  the  first  instance  regarding 
the  acceptability  to  the  French  of  a  solution  which  bears  with  it  a 
political  reversal  of  the  indicated  magnitude.  That  is,  in  the 
absence  of  a  wider  reconciliation  of  viewpoints  and  feelings 
between  the  main  antagonists  in  the  world  arena  than  is  at  present 
visible  on  the  farthest  political  horizon,  the  objectives  of  the  West 
in  respect  to  both  Korea  and  Indo-China  are  beyond  the  con¬ 
ference's  evident  potentiality. 

There  is  then  the  general  question  to  be  faced ;  what  benefit 
can  the  UN  “  side  ”  in  the  Korean  imbroglio,  or  France  and  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  Indo-China.  expect  to  gain  from  such 
a  conference?  The  answer  depends  naturally  upon  the  motives 
of  the  negotiators  at  Berlin,  and  the  political  astuteness  and  skill 
of  the  delegations  who  go  to  Geneva.  It  was  decided  by  those 
concerned,  as  evidenced  by  the  July  truce  agreement,  that  they 
would  rather  negotiate  than  continue  to  fight  in  Korea.  And  the 
introduction  of  the  Indo-China  question  into  the  discussion 
patently  results  in  main  from  the  French  estimate  that  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  fighting  in  Indo-China  is  contrary  to  their  interests  in 
both  Asia  and  Europe.  The  desire  for  peace  is  avowedly  one  basic 
motivation.  It  is  qualified  by  the  express  or  implicit  corollary 
that  the  peaceful  settlement  should  contribute  to  political  and 
economic  progress  in  Asia,  not  to  retrogression,  and  to  improved 
international  relations. 

The  possible  benefit  to  be  gained  must  be  sought  in  a  given 
situation's  natural  content.  As  regards  both  Korea  and  Indo- 
China,  Asiatic  political  factors  dominate.  The  three  chief  Powers 
of  East  Asia — China,  Japan  and  the  USSR — are  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  with  Korea.  In  the  light  of  all  the  implications  of  today’s 
Korea  issues,  India  is  also  deeply  interested.  Indo-China's  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  like  manner  important  for  China,  India  and  Japan,  all 
of  which  have  had  important  relations  with  the  country  in  the 

past.  The  two  peninsulas  remain  Asian,  for  all  of  the  Occidental 

concern  with  them.  Their  contemporary  political  problems  bear 
a  basic  similarity  to  each  other;  it  is  only  that  those  of  Indo-China 
are  bigger,  more  complex,  and  more  exigent  and  difficult  of 
solution. 

The  Korean  strife  is  not  merely  a  private  feud  between 
Syngman  Rhee  and  Kim  Il-sung.  The  problem  of  Indo-China  is 
not  simply  a  triangular  quarrel  between  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  kings 
of  the  Associated  States,  and  the  French.  Those  situations  are  a 
mixture  of  violent  Asiatic  politics,  to  which  have  been  added 
elements  of  conflict  between  Orient  and  Occident,  compounded 


Everyone  is  in  Agreement  .  . 

!  A  rare  phrase  these  days.  So  seldom  do 

j  nations,  parties  or  creeds  find  themselves  in 

'  concord  over  the  conference  table, 
j  Good  reason  then,  tp  be  thankful  for  the 

1  tea  table.  There  is  no  discord  here — no 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  excellence  of 
tea.  From  earliest  times  tea  has  been  the 
brew  of  goodwill — of  polite  and  pleasing 
j  conversation  and  concord. 

The  worldwide  popularity  of  tea  owes 
much  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  whose  pioneer 
work  brought  good  tea  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  name  of 
“  Lipton  ”  has  become  synonymous  with 
I  “  Good  Tea 

LIPTON 

The  Leading  name  in  Tea 


with  a  world-embracing  antagonism  that  runs  the  gamut  from 
guerrilla  fighting  to  H-bombs.  Military  factors  are  important  in 
both  cases,  and  heavy  military  power  and  massive  resources  have 
been  committed  to  the  respective  contending' sides.  But  the  main 
factors  here,  as  in  China  in  the  post-war  period,  are  political  and 
economic.  One  force  engaged  is  revolutionary  in  its  approach  to 
those  factors:  the  other  force  combats,  and  would  contain,  the 
revolutionary  drive  on  the  broad  front  of  conflict. 

The  general  orientation  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Asia  was  established  decades  ago.  The  fight  is  directed  at  the 
old  order  of  things,  with  native  elements  defining  the  mould  and 
dimensions  of  the  new  future.  “  Anti-feudalism  ”  is  strong  in  some 
sectors  of  the  battle-line,  but  the  drive  of  “  anti-imperialism  ”  more 
quickly  evokes  deep  popular  passions.  The  belief  sown  by  Japan 
in  the  1930's  that  the  cardinal  rule  should  be  “Asia  for  the 
Asiatics  ’’  consequently  gets  wide  currency  today.  The  Soviets, 
standing  coyly  in  the  wings,  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  dodging 
the  searching  spotlight  of  that  political  mechanism.  Others  have 
not  been  so  fortunate. 

The  strategists  of  democracy  are  confronted  with  the  overall 
problem  of  contributing  to  the  construction  simultaneously  of  a 
durable  peace  and  of  progressive  political  economies  in  Asia — 

truly  a  herculean  task.  There  grimly  thrusts  itself  upon  the  mind’s 

vision  the  plain  warning  of  a  generation  ago;  “The  West  is 

digging  a  grave  in  the  East  to  bury  itself  in.”  The  concept  was 
Lenin's,  and  he  voiced  it  in  1920.  Now,  34  years  later.  China  has 
gone  Communist,  and  Japan  and  India  and  various  lesser  Asian 
nations  stand  on  the  threshold  of  fundamental  social  and  political 
changes.  The  troubled  situations  in  Korea  and  Indo-China  exhibit 

in  small  compass  some  of  the  basic  discords  of  Asiatic,  and  East- 
West,  relations.  And  events  in  both  peninsulas  carry  impacts  felt 
far  from  their  own  frontiers. 

At  this  stage.  Communist  tactics  designed  to  drive  wedges 
between  the  Anglo-Franco-American  ranks  and  the  Asian  millions 
appear  to  be  achieving  a  me'dsure  of  success.  Any  comparable 
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efforts  to  separate  the  Chinese  people,  for  instance,  from  their 
liaison  with  Moscow,  are  largely  notable  by  their  absence.  Ex¬ 
pertly,  it  would  seem,  the  Conununist  combine  makes  fullest  use 
of  that  tactic  of  division,  in  order  to  weaken  the  democratic  front 
in  Asia  and  concurrently  to  strengthen  the  Communist  position 
and  advance  the  revolutionary  lines  ever  farther. 

It  is  apparent  that  success,  for  either  force,  will  depend  upon 
relating  political  strategy  and  tactics  generally  to  the  historic 
processes  and  contemporary  social  phenomena  of  Asia;  and,  that 
any  solutions  for  Asian  problems  will  acquire  final  sanction  only 
through  Asian  stamps  of  approval.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century,  a  purely  Occidental  “  solution  ”  will  no  longer 
suffice.  The  lines  of  conflict  have  been  drawn  in  Asiatic  terms. 
The  fate  of  Korea  and  Indo-China  alike  will  be  determined  by 
more  ponderous  forces  than  those  making  current  headlines  in 
Washington,  London  or  Paris.  Denial  of  those  fateful  Asian 
actualities  would  exacerbate  the  already  all-too-real  dangers  of 
the  situation. 

In  short,  the  known  nominal  objectives  of  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference  appear  to  be  mostly  beyond  reach.  The  true  goal  of  the 
international  political  contention  over  Korea  and  Indo-China 
perhaps  lies  in  the  larger  theatre  of  all  Asia.  The  prerequisite  for 
such  success  as  the  United  Nations  have  had  in  Korea  proper  has 
been  the  maintenance  by  those  concerned  of  their  unity  of 
purpose  under  the  burden  of  trying  to  work  out  political  solutions 
acceptable  to  both  Occidentals  and  Asians,  including  the  Koreans 
themselves.  The  same  necessity  still  governs,  for  both  areas.  In 
the  absence  of  victories  in  the  field  which  leave  outstanding  no 
more  than  the  signature  of  surrender  documents,  a  political  con¬ 
ference  following  upon  a  truce  has  the  bald,  unglorious  purpose 
of  facilitating  through  compromise  and  agreement  the  resolution 
of  a  situation  where  the  further  application  of  armed  force  has 
become  unprofitable.  Current  political  moves  reflect  the  estimate 


that  the  Korean  and  Indo-Chinese  situations  have  reached  such  a 
stage  of  development. 

Occidental  authority  already  operates  at  a  disadvantage  in 
Asia.  Now  dominating  the  un-Occidental  concepts  of  Asians  is 
the  widespread  Oriental  equation  “  colonialism  is  imperialism  and 
imperialism  is  occidentalism.”  An  Occidental  victory  in  Aisia  is 
consequently  felt  instinctively  by  Asians  to  be  somehow  out  of 
harmony  with  the  times.  To  the  traditional  Asian  attitude  of 
expecting  compromise  as  a  normality  of  human  relations  is  added 
a  new  tendency  to  demand,  where  Asian  matters  are  involved, 
concessions  from  Occidentals  in  particular.  There  is  thus  a  com¬ 
pound  Oriental  predisposition  to  find  “  unreasonable  ” — or  worse 
—any  Occidental  unwillingness  to  cede  Occidental  positions  in 
Asia.  Asians  will  no  longer  have  their  opinions,  and  their  “  vital 
interests,”  ignored. 

Existing  political  conditions  make  it  requisite,  in  sum,  that 
failures  to  settle  upon  “  final  ”  answers  to  Korea's  or  Indo¬ 
china’s,  knotty  problems  should  not  be  permitted  to  injure  rela¬ 
tions  and  impede  progress  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Logic  goes  further, 
and  suggests  that  the  various  approaches  to  the  problems  of  those 
two  countries  should  actually  have  the  incidental  aims  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  better  understanding  and  closer  cooperation  between 
Asian  nations  and  the  concerned  democratic  Powers,  and  also  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  United  Nations  generally, 
for  the  fostering  of  peace  and  progress  in  Asia.  It  is  apparently 
only  in  that  Wtiy  that  the  West  can  win,  by  means  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  a  political  victory  in  Asia. 

A  writer  in  the  Round  Table  of  December,  1949,  offered  an 
estimate ; 

“  The  task  of  the  Western  Powers  (in  Asia)  is  to  ensure 
that  they  attract  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Asiatic  millions  to 
their  side  by  associating  themselves  without  qualification  with 
the  legitimate  causes  in  which  the  Asian  peoples  believe,  viz.. 
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economic  emancipation  and  political  freedom.  If  we  do  not 
attract  the  Asiatic  millions  and  we  sink. — they  sink  too.” 

This  observation  calls  forth  the  sobering  realisation  that  the 
Communist  strategists  endeavour,  through  capture  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  powerful  drives  of  “  anti-imperialism  ”  and  “  anti¬ 
feudalism,”  to  cause  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians  to  follow 
a  course  divergent  from  that  of  the  Western  Powers,  to  bring  those 


Powers  to  disaster.  This  suggests  what  is  seemingly,  though  it 
lacks  formal  listing  on  the  agenda,  the  chief  issue  facing  the 
participants  in  the  Geneva  conference ;  who  will  win,  in  the 
political  moves  and  discussions,  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
governments,  and  the  peoples,  of  Asia?  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  depends  much  more  of  the  future  than  can  at  {M’esent  be 
discerned  with  the  naked  eye. 


A  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  FOR  MALAYA? 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ogmore 


The  Directive  given  to  General  Templer  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  when  the  General 
was  appointed  to  be  High  Commissioner  for  the  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Malaya,  contained  these  words;  “  You  may  assure 
the  Malayan  peoples  of  all  communities  that  they  can  count 
on  the  powerful  and  continuing  assistance  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  not  only  in  the  immediate  task  of  defeating  the 
terrorists  but  in  the  long-term  objective  of  forging  a  United 
Malayan  Nation.” 

The  position  is  expected  to  arise,  therefore,  in  the 
foreseeable  future  that  there  will  be  a  federal  government  in 
Malaya  supported  by  an  elected  federal  parliament.  Pre¬ 
parations  are  being  made  for  a  Government  and  parliament 
on  the  British  model  but  what  of  the  head?  Who  will  he  be? 

In  the  process  of  evolution  into  independent  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  the  states  concerned  are 
voyaging  into  new  waters  and  new  waters  need  new  piilots. 
The  Colonial  Service  and  the  Colonial  Office  may  be  able 
to  produce  men  for  the  new  type  of  governor-generalships 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  their  doing  so.  or  even  expect  it 
The  traditional  governor  was  to  a  large  extent  an  adminis¬ 
trator.  upon  him  was  the  responsibility,  and  in  the  smaller 
colonies  often  the  actual  burden,  of  administration.  From 
his  earliest  days  in  the  service  this  was  his  goal  and  he  had 
been  trained  and  had  trained  himself  to  this  end. 

In  the  foreseeable  future  the  position  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Malaya  will  be  akin,  whatever  his  actual  title, 
to  the  Governor-General  of  a  Member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  such  as  New  Zealand  or  Ceylon.  His  duty,  at  all 
events  in  internal  atfairs,  will  be  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.  Upon  them  will  be  the  responsibility  for  formu¬ 
lating  policy  and  for  carrying  it  out.  In  other  words,  he 
will  act  as  a  constitutional  Head  of  State  acts  in  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  new  type  Governor- 
General  will  be  quite  comfortable,  with  nothing  like  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  an  old-time  Governor  but  in 
fact  in  some  ways  his  position  will  be  harder  and  will 
require  a  different  background  to  that  of  his  traditional 
predecessor. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  his  own  views  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  proposal  may  be.  he  must  remember  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministers  to  decide  upon  it.  They 
may  seek  his  advice  when  he  should  give  it  readily  but  he 
should  not  force  it  on  them  unasked.  Whether  the  Mini¬ 


sters  seek  his  advice  or  not  depends  upon  whether  they 
dispensation,  a  wealth  of  experience  in  political  and,  if 
possible,  ministerial  fields  which  they  are  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  atfairs  of  the  countries  they  serve. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  in  the  near  future  in  Malaya 
are  diverse,  complex  but  fascinating.  They  call  for  experi¬ 
ence.  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
pace  of  the  constitutional  developments  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  considerable  and  the  economic,  social,  constitu¬ 
tional  and  political  issues  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  many 
and  formidable.  I  have  every  confidence  that  they  will  be 
successfully  tackled  but  we  would  only  be  deceiving  our¬ 
selves  if  we  underestimated  the  task  that  Ministers  are 
shouldering. 

Here  is  where  a  Governor-General  who  has  had  minis¬ 
terial  experience  will  be  of  great  value  to  Malayan 
Ministers.  He  will  probably  remember  similar  issues  in  his 
own  experience;  he  may  be  able  to  give  them  an  account  of 
what  happened  when  a  similar  pro|X>sal  had  been  made 
value  it  since  they  are  neither  bound  to  ask  for  it  nor  to 
follow  it.  This  circumstance  means  that  the  new  Govemors- 
General  must  have,  particularly  in  the  first  years  of  the  new 
elsewhere.  He  may  make  suggestions,  if  invited,  for  action 
or  for  inaction.  This,  I  expect,  was  how  the  Ministers  of 
Ceylon  viewed  the  situation  when  they  suggested  that  an 
invitation  be  accorded  to  Lord  Soulbury  to  become  the  first 
Governor-General  of  their  country  and  why  the  Central 
African  Federation  made  a  similar  suggestion  with  reference 
to  Lord  Llewellin. 

Numerous  problems  are  likely  to  arise  in  Malaya  which 
has  a  federal  constitution.  Such  a  constitution,  with  so 
varied  a  population,  is  obviously  the  right  one  but  a  federal 
constitution  necessarily  involves  considerations  not  found 
in  a  unitary  one;  there  is,  in  addition  to  internal  and  external 
issues,  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Governments  of  the  States  or  Regions.  In  Canada  and 
Australia  such  matters  are  constantly  being  dealt  with  and 
by  this  time  there  is  a  large  body  of  expedience  and  practice 
to  fall  back  upon.  In  time  this  will,  doubtless,  be  the 
situation  in  Malaya  but  this  process  has  to  be  gone  through 
and  a  body  of  practice  rather  than  law  built  up. 

In  these  delicate  issues  the  Governor-General,  if  poli¬ 
tically  experienced,  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  help  his 
Ministers  with  advice  if  asked  to  do  so.  In  one  matter, 
however,  he  will  be  specially  concerned  and  that  is  in  his 
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own  position  vis-a-vis  the  Heads  of  the  States  or  Regions. 
With  goodwill  and  tact  on  all  sides  a  body  of  “  practice  ” 
will  also,  undoubtedly,  be  built  up  in  this  field  to  cover  all 
contingencies  likely  to  arise. 

I  presume  that  in  future  appointments  of  Governors- 
General  in  Malaya  and  in  other  states  approaching  the  status 
of  independent  membership  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
opinion  of  the  respective  Governments  will  be  given  full 
weight.  These  next  appiontments  need,  and  I  am  certain 
will  be  accorded,  the  fullest  consideration  by  all  concerned. 
They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  choice  of 
Governor-General  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  constitu¬ 
tional  developments  in  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

So  much  for  the  general  principle,  but  in  Malaya  the 
situation  is  to  this  extent  different  from  that  in  the  other 
territories  in  that  the  Federation  will  consist  of  nine  pro¬ 
tected  States  and  two  Settlements.  The  States  all  have  their 
hereditary  Rulers  and  it  is  possible  that  in  time  instead  of  a 
Governor-General  there  might  be  a  development  whereby 
one  of  their  number  would  be  elected  for  life  by  the  other 
Rulers,  acting  as  an  Electoral  College,  to  be  the  Constitu¬ 


tional  Head  of  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  instead  of  a  Governor-General.  A  development 
such  as  this  one  would  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  Malays 
but  might  not  be  as  acceptable  to  the  other  races  in  the 
Federation.  Possibly  the  Federation  might  start  with  a 
Governor-General  to  be  replaced  in  time  by  a  Ruler  elected 
as  suggested.  These  matters  lie  enveloped  in  the  mists  of 
the  future  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  think  about  them,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regard  must  be  had  not  merely  to  the  territory  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  as  we  know  it  today  but  also  to 
the  possibility  or  even  the  probability  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future  some  or  all  of  the  territories  of  Singapore,  North 
Borneo.  Sarawak  and  Brunei  may  desire  to  b^me  con¬ 
stitutionally  associated  with  the  Malayan  Federation  and  a 
Head  of  such  an  association  of  States,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  will  be  required.  The  Rendel 
Commission,  whose  report  has  recently  been  published  in 
Singapore,  lays  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Colony 
of  Singapore  before  full  independence  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  can  be  achieved.  The  way  must  be  kept 
open  for  association  with  the  other  neighbouring  territories 
as  well. 


INDIANS  AND  THE  SOVIET  WORLD 

By  Mark  C,  Feer  (Wayne,  Pa.,  U.S.A.) 


PUBLIC  opinion  on  foreign  pwlicy,  as  is  found  in 
Western  countries,  is  unknown  in  India.  After  nearly 
seven  years  of  indepsendence.  no  pressure  group*  or 
lobbies  exist  which  strive  to  exert  a  particular  influence  on 
the  Government’s  foreign  px)licy.  In  India  there  is  no  pin¬ 
pointing  of  public  opinion  on  external  affairs:  rather  we 
find  certain  basic  “  pmblic  attitudes  ”  on  these  matters. 
Within  this  category  fall  the  deepvseated  feeling  against 
colonialism  and  racialism,  and  the  support  and  sympathy 
for  freedom  movements  of  colonial  poople  anywhere  in  the 
world,  though  espocially  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Though  these 
“  public  attitudes  ”  are  widely  held  and  emotionally  felt, 
they  are  not  sharply  focussed.  Such  disinterestedness  in 
external  affairs  is  not  astonishing  when  one  considers  the 
lack  of  tradition  in  this  matter  and  the  overriding  imme¬ 
diacy  of  domestic  problems. 

The  only  exception  to  this  analysis  is  found  in  the  case 
of  Pakistan.  Especially  in  North  India,  wide  sections  of  the 
pmbh'c  hold  definite  opinions  regarding  their  Mohamedan 
sister  nation,  an  attitude  which  is  fully  exploited  by  the 
Hindu  communal  p)arties  which  advocate  a  “  tough  ”  px)licy 
towards  Pakistan.  But  beyond  the  issue  of  Indo-Pakistan 
relations  there  is  no  well  defined  public  opinion  on  foreign 
affairs. 

Only  18  to  20  p)er  cent  of  the  Indian  px>pulace  is 
literate,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  those  interested  in 
foreign  relations  are  limited  primarily  to  university  gradu¬ 
ates  and  students,  though  even  this  estimate  might  prove 
too  liberal.  The  present  university  enrolment  is  only 


325,000  out  of  a  population  of  360  million,  which  serves  as 
an  indication  of  the  extremely  restricted  circle  interested  in 
foreign  matters. 

An  excepTtion  to  this  general  analysis  can  be  found  in 
certain  areas  of  India,  esp)eciaily  in  the  Punjab  and 
PEPSU  (in  North  India),  Hyderabad  and  Kerala  (in  South 
India).  Here  the  Communist-backed  pjeace  movement  has 
registered  considerable  success.  Hundreds  of  poace  rallies 
have  been  held  attracting  pieasant  crowds  anywhere  from 
4.0(X)  to  40,(X)0.  Many  of  the  peasants  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  because  they  were  attracted  by  the  cultural  aspiects — 
dances,  drama,  singing — rather  than  by  the  inevitable  Com¬ 
munist  tirades  against  the  Nehru  Government  and  the 
glorifications  of  Russia  and  Communist  China.  These 
pjeasants  are  gaining  a  picture  of  the  world  beyond  their 
villages  and  slowly  are  also  acquiring  an  attitude  towards 
foreign  policy. 

As  far  as  internal  matters  are  concerned,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  drawn  above  between  the  small  group  of  foreign  px)licy 
conscious  intellectuals  and  the  broad  uneducated  masses  is 
blurred  in  many  respjects.  Influences  stemming  from 
Gandhi's  philosophy,  Hindu  orthodoxy  and  Marxism  find 
an  echo  far  beyond  the  circle  of  westernised  Indians,  though 
of  the  three,  the  influence  from  Marxism  is  the  most 
limited.  However,  Marxism  finds  its  mainstay  among  the 
intellectuals. 

Indians  view  the  world  scene  primarily  in  the  light  of 
the  East-West  conflict.  The  majority  of  them  follow  an 
eclectic  approach  to  the  rivalry  between  democracy  and 
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communism.  They  seek  to  adapt  those  features  of  the  rival 
systems  which  appear  best  suited  for  India.  From  the  West, 
many  intellectuals  borrow  the  political  concepts  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  but  in  the  economic  and  social  fields  the  democracies 
fail  to  impress  them,  it  is  in  these  matters  that  Russia,  and 
Communist  China,  gain  admiration  among  Indians. 

Of  the  Communist  world,  the  country  that  impresses 
India  most  is  Communist  China.  This  phenomenon  finds 
its  origin  in  many  sources  and  by  considering  them  indi¬ 
vidually  we  can  gain  an  overall  picture  of  the  Indian  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Soviet  world. 

I  Nationalism  sprang  up  in  India,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia, 
from  indigenous  sources,  but  in  its  fight  against  Western 
imperialists  it  found  a  common  denominator  which  forged 
f  ties  with  the  national  movements  of  other  Asian  countries. 
The  substance  of  Asian  solidarity  became  the  struggle 
against  racial  discrimination  and  foreign  domination.  And 
though  the  differences  of  political  and  economic  philoso- 
I  phies  which  the  Asian  states  have  adopted  since  their  inde- 
U  pendence  make  an  Asian  federation  impossible,  there  still 
exists  a  very  strong,  unreasoning  and  unconscious  sym¬ 
pathy  among  the  people  of  these  nations  for  their 
“  brethren  ”  in  other  Asian  countries. 

Such  a  feeling  can  never  exist,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  between  the  Indians  and  a  white  race,  and  in  Indian 
eyes  all  Communist  states  are  classified  as  “  white  ”  save 
China.  Ever  since  Japan  ventured  on  to  the  path  of  mili¬ 
tarist  imperialism  in  the  1930s,  China  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  India’s  pro-Asian  feeling.  She  was  greatly 
admired  for  her  heroic  stand  against  the  Japanese  invaders 
and  close  ties  were  forged  between  the  national  movements 
of  China  and  India  (Nehru  visited  China  in  1939.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  India  in  1942).  The  fact  that  China  went  Com¬ 
munist  in  1949  has  done  little  oV  nothing  to  lessen  Indian 
sympathy  for  the  Chinese,  an  Asian  race  which  shares  with 
India  a  struggle  against  imperialism  and  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Most  Indians  regard  their  northern  neighbours  as 
Chinese  first  and  Communist  only  second,  and  as  such  not 
of  alien,  but  of  brotherly  Asian  stock. 

American  capitalism  and  democratic  socialism  of  the 
British  type  find  little  positive  response  in  India  whose 
problems  are  of  a  fundamentally  different  nature.  Indians 
admire  the  rapid  economic  development  which  Russia 
accomplished  with  practically  no  outside  help.  The  idea 
of  pulling  oneself  up  by  one’s  bootstraps  catches  the 
imagination  of  the  Indians  and  tends  to  ol^ure  the  debit 
side  of  the  picture,  the  ruthless  and  forced  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  Yet  the  use  of  force  is  not  the  only  factor  which 
precludes  the  complete  acceptance  of  the  Russian  model. 
Even  though  the  Soviet  Union  has  several  Asian  provinces 
— and  it  is  the  economic  development  of  these  areas  which 
the  Indians  particularly  admire — she  is  still  considered  a 
white  and  a  Western  nation,  which  is  not  completely  free 
of  the  stigma  of  imperialism.  But  China  suffers  from  no 
such  liability. 

The  Chinese  social  and  economic  achievements  gene¬ 
rate  wide  admiration  in  India.  Almost  all  reports  Indians 


receive,  many  of  them  from  such  sources  as  their  own 
Goodwill  Missions  to  China,  speak  admiringly  of  Peking’s 
success  in  dealing  with  problems  like  food  production, 
efficient  government  and  industrialisation.  These  difficul¬ 
ties  also  plague  India.  Such  success  stories,  be  they  real 
or  mythical,  fill  many  Indians  with  a  sense  of  pride,  as  they 
welcome  the  growth  of  an  Asian  nation  to  the  status  of  a 
great  power.  This  feeling  of  elation  is  no  different  from 
the  one  Japan  evoked  after  defeating  Russia  in  1905.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  numerous  Indians  are  overcome  with  a 
feeling  of  dejection  when  they  compare  their  country’s 
meagre  results  with  the  achievements  of  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public.  Such  a  despondency  with  conditions  at  home  only 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Communists,  who,  by 
exalting  Peking’s  achievements,  win  new  followers,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  middle  class  and  intellectuals. 

Indians,  disgusted  with  their  country’s  class  and  caste- 
ridden  society,  are  impressed  with  the  reported  Russian 
and  Chinese  successes  in  creating  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  their  different  racial  groups.  The  West,  with  all 
its  recialism,  colonialism  and  ”  Jim  Crowism.”  generates 
only  distrust  and  hatred  on  this  score.  Opposition  to 
racialism  is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  a  common  Asian 
feeling,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  affection  which 
link  the  Indians  with  the  Chinese.  If  China  continues  to  be 
successful  in  portraying  to  the  world  a  picture  of  complete 
racial  harmony  at  home,  this  bond  will  be  strengthened  by 
Indian  admiration  for  the  Chinese  in  a  field  where  India 
lags  behind. 

As  a  final  point  we  may  mention  the  sympathy  Russia 
and  China  create  for  themselves  in  India  by  their  champion¬ 
ship  of  peace.  Indians  feel  threatened  by  the  conflict 
raging  between  the  power  bkKS.  They  want  to  n)ake  their 
voice  heard  for  peace.  The  All-India  Peace  Council,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  Congressman,  gives  the  ordinary  man 
a  chance  to  protest  against  the  madness  of  war.  By  sending 
an  unofficial  goodwill  mission  to  China  in  1951  and  a  very 
large  delegation  to  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Region  Peace 
C’ongress  at  Peking  in  1952.  this  Communist-backed  or¬ 
ganisation  has  helped  to  forge  closer  ties  with  Peking. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  influ¬ 
ences  which  turn  Indians  against  the  Communist  world, 
mainly  the  use  of  violence  and  the  allegiance  of  Com¬ 
munists  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Nehru  Government  has 
forcefully  dealt  with  any  Communist  attempts  to  establish 
“  Soviet  ”  areas  in  Assam  and  Hyderabad.  As  there  is  a 
widespread  abhorrence  of  violonce  among  the  Indian 
people,  the  greatest  blunders  which  the  Indian  Communists 
can  commit  are  to  become  too  closely  identified  with 
violence  and  to  reveal  their  dependence  on  Moscow.  India 
has  fought  too  long  against  foreign  domination  not  to  re¬ 
gard  with  deep  suspicion  any  Indian  elements  which  owe 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

But  this  reaction  is  not  so  poignant  in  the  case  of 
China.  There  appear  to-be  no  visible  links  between  the 
Indian  Communists  and  Mao.  At  times  Indian  Communists 
have  severely  criticised  certain  economic  measures,  such  as 
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the  limited  use  of  capitalism  adopted  by  Peking.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Chinese  Communists  appear  to  the  Indians  to 
have  employed  less  violence  in  carrying  out  their  revolution 
than  the  Russians.  Certain  of  the  techniques  of  mass 
labour  used  by  the  Chinese  find  a  favourable  response 
among  Indian  intellectual  circles  which  are  disappointed 
with  India’s  slow  economic  progress. 

Acts  hostile  to  India  form  the  second  influence  which 
biases  Indians  against  the  Soviet  World.  Since  China  has 
“  sinned  ”  more  in  this  field  than  Russia  she  has  generated 
more  ill-will  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The  forcible  seizure  of 
Tibet  by  Peking  in  1950-51  alarmed  many,  especially  during 
the  time  when  it  took  place,  though  today  even  non-Com- 
munist  Indians  take  an  apologetic  approach  towards  the 
invasion  of  their  country’s  northern  buffer.  Peking’s  re¬ 
jection  of  India’s  Korean  resolution  in  the  UN  in  December, 
1952,  and  her  accusation  that  India  had  entered  the  im¬ 
perialist  camp,  created  some  misgivings  in  India.  But  they 
were  soon  forgotten,  especially  when  Peking  agreed  to  a 
scheme  of  prisoner  exchange  at  Panmunjom  in  June,  1953, 
which  was  similar  to  the  one  suggested  by  the  Indian  reso¬ 
lution.  Indians  took  pride  in  the  peace  r61e  they  imagined 
Nehru  to  have  played.  Few  realised  that  by  first  slander¬ 
ing  the  proposals  as  an  imperialist  trick,  and  then  by  accept¬ 
ing  them  in  principle  a  few  months  later,  China  revealed 
her  contempt  for  India’s  advice.  The  Chinese  steps  had 
nothing  to  do  with  India.  Peking’s  willingness  to  come  to 


terms  in  Korea  fits  into  the  pattern  of  concilitory  moves 
made  by  the  Communist  world  immediately  after  Stalin’s 
death.  But  only  a  very  small  number  of  Indians  realised 
this  and  no  publications  drew  their  attention  to  it. 

If  we  balance  all  the  factors  which  make  the  Indian 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  Communist  world  against 
those  which  have  the  opposite  effect,  we  find  that  certainly 
in  the  case  of  Communist  China  the  balance  tips  heavily  in 
favour  of  Peking.  Since  Nehru  has  espoused  a  peace 
policy  for  India  in  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
China  and  the  West,  his  government  feels  that  it  cannot 
warn  the  people  against  possible  danger  from  Communist 
China.  This  would  jeopardise  New  Delhi’s  peace  mission 
at  Peking.  However,  New  Delhi’s  security  measures  along 
the  Himalayan  frontier  and  her  support  for  the  Burmese' 
Government’s  fight  against  Communist  and  other  insur¬ 
gents,  speak  loudly  enough  of  New  Delhi’s  wariness  of 
Peking’s  intentions. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  cooler  treatment 
by  the  Indian  public,  and  is  not  regarded  as  guiltless  as  far 
as  existing  world  tensions  are  concerned.  The  other  Com¬ 
munist  states  do  not  enter  the  picture.  They  are  European, 
too  small,  and  too  far  away  to  matter.  Also,  they  are  often 
regarded  by  the  Indians  as  satellites  of  Russia,  while  Com¬ 
munist  China,  the  only  “  hero  ”  of  the  Communist  world, 
is  believed  to  be  an  independent  power,  an  Asian  giant, 
recognised  by  the  whole  world  as  a  great  power. 


COUNTRIES  IN  THE  SHADOW 


By  Peter  Grubbe 


IT’  look  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  nearly  half  a  century 
to  realise  that  the  USA  was  beginning  to  occupy  an 
increasingly  important  position  in  the  political  and 
economic  spheres  of  the  world.  How,  then,  can  the  peoples 
of  South-East  Asia  expect  to  find  the  West  prepared  to 
listen  to  their  many  wishes  and  worries  or,  indeed,  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  development  in  the  Sub- 
Continent?  After  all,  the  majority  of  the  Far  Eastern  states 
are  but  a  few  years  old.” 

The  Indian  Secretary  of  State  was  smiling  at  me  with 
the  non-committal  smile  of  the  diplomat.  But  there  was 
that  certain  something  in  his  voice — a  mixture  of  veiled 
irony  and  resignation — and  of  anxiety.  For  the  cares  of  the 
sub-Conlinent  are  many;  and  even  five  years  seem  an 
eternity  to  its  famine-threatened  peoples. 

A  journey  through  South-East  Asia,  and  the  pertaining 
talks  with  its  inhabitants,  have  a  somewhat  frightening 
effect  on  the  European  visitor.  For  he  finds  that  his  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  values,  which  he  applies  instinctively  through 
long  habit  and  tradition,  simply  does  not  apply  there. 


The  author  is  a  prominent  German  journalist  who  recently 
toured  the  l  ar  East. 


Slowly  but  surely  he  finds  himself  adjusting  his  point  of 
view.  For  example,  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  even  in 
Switzerland  or  Yugoslavia,  the  all- pervading  political 
question  as  to  whether  one  decides  for  East  or  West  is  being 
given  a  definite  answer  one  way  or  the  other.  Not  so  in 
South-East  Asia.  There,  the  answer  is  evasive;  everything 
is  left  as  vague  as  possible.  Europe  or  even  the  United 
States — viewed  from  the  distance  of  Delhi  or  Colombo  one 
suddenly  begins  to  doubt  whether  they  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  we  usually  imagine  them  to  be,  powerful  factors 
though  they  are.  And  suddenly  the  European  traveller 
finds  himself  wondering  whether  the  much-publicised  Iron 
Curtain  between  Liibeck  and  Trieste  really  is  the  decisive 
front  of  the  Cold  War?  Or  whether  it  is  not  just  a  clever 
screen  designed  to  focus  the  attention  of  all  observers  while 
the  real  game  of  Soviet  chess  is  being  played  in  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  world;  i.e.  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
today  in  the  long  shadows  cast  by  Korea  and  Berlin — in 
South-East  Asia? 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  popular  question  to  ask  in 
Europe;  for  many  of  our  politicians  fear  that  the  mere 
suggestion  might  provoke  a  drastic  reduction  in  US  aid  to 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  serious  observer  cannot  but 
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wonder  what  would  happen  if  these  thoughts  should  turn 
out  to  be  only  too  true.  But  if  by  that  time  it  would  be  too 
late  to  adjust  the  policies  of  the  West  to  that  realisation — 
would  that  not  mean  that  S.E.  Asia  would  almost  certainly 
join  forces  with  the  East?  And  would  not  this  mean  in  its 
turn  that  half  the  population  of  the  world — as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth — would  be  within  the  Communist 
orbit?  Should  this  ever  come  to  pass,  the  highly  indus¬ 
trialised  countries  of  Europe  would  certainly  lose  one  of 
their  few  remaining  big  export  markets;  a  loss  which,  in 
the  long  run,  the  USA  would  find  it  impossible  to  make 
good  even  should  she  desire  to  do  so.  Such  a  recession  of 
international  trade,  however,  would  certainly  lead  to 
j  violent  fluctuations  in  the  field  ^of  European  political  and 

I  economic  relations,  and  thus  to  a  considerable  lowering  of 
the  present  standard  of  living  on  the  Continent. 

I  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  trend  is  develop- 
!  ing  at  this  very  moment.  For.  whereas  in  Europe  the  poli¬ 
tical  frontiers  between  East  and  West  have  remained 
almost  static  since  the  end  of  the  war — with  some  small 
exceptions  in  the  traditionally  restless  Balkan  area — they 
have  been  in  a  continual  state  of  flux  in  the  countries  of  the 
I  Far  East.  A  state  of  flux  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  not 
been  in  the  favour  of  the  West.  China  has  fallen;  Tibet 
has  been  lost.  In  Indo-China  France  is  trying  to  fight  a 
costly  delaying  action  against  the  Communists.  Burma  and 
Malaya  are  struggling  with  powerful  communist  inspired 
revolutionary  movements.  Thailand  is  hollowed  out  by  in¬ 
ternal  corruption.  Indonesia  is  having  a  desperate  struggle 
trying  to  master  the  economic  chaos  into  which  the  country 
has  been  plunged  since  she  gained  her  political  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  Ceylon  and  India  communism  is  gaining  ground, 
though  slowly. 

There  is,  however,  one  state  in  S.E.  Asia  which  seems 
to  be  solidly  proof  against  all  the  cajoling  and  enticements 
of  Moscow — Pakistan.  But  the  Pakistanis  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  their  propaganda  activities  almost  entirely  on  the  West 
— i.e.  the  Islamic  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East — 
and  are  expending  much  of  their  strength  on  the  intermin¬ 
able  dispute  about  Kashmir. 

The  reader  may  think  that  the  picture  has  been  drawn 
somewhat  too  darkly.  And  there  is,  of  course,  Nehru. 
This  man  who  in  spite  of.  or  perhaps  because  of,  his 
“  neutrality  ”  and  his  seeking  for  mutual  understanding  and 
compromise  is  one  of  the  main  political  assets  of  the  West 
in  this  part  of  the  world:  for  Moscow  as  well  as  Peking  are 
having  obvious  difficulty  in  finding  a  breach  in  his  armour. 
But  Nehru  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  statesmen  of  S.E. 
Asia  who  led  their  peoples  to  sovereignty  during  the  past 
decade,  and  he  is  no  longer  young.  There  is  also,  of  course, 
the  deep-rooted  tradition  of  English  education,  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  relations  between  these  countries  and  the  western  part 
of  the  world;  there  are  the  political  and  human  rights  and 
ideals  of  the  West.  Surely  they  cannot  all  be  at  a  discount 
here? 

This  is  the  real  heart  of  the  matter.  European  or 
American  standards  simply  do  not  ap[^y  in  the  Far  East 


In  India  alone  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  floods  to 
destroy  whole  towns  and  villages,  including  all  their  in¬ 
habitants,  without  getting  more  than  a  couple  of  headlines 
in  the  newspapers;  there,  one  speaks  of  an  impending 
famine  as  Europeans  would  speak  of  a  thunderstorm.  Of 
what  account,  then,  is  the  single  human  life  likely  to  be  in 
such  countries,  especially  as.  in  spite  of  all  these  frightful 
natural  disasters,  the  population  has  risen  from  314  million 
to  360  million  during  the  last  five  years?  Or  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  terms  like  “  private  ownership  ”  in  coun 
tries  where  hundreds  of  thousands  have  to  sleep  in  the 
streets  night  by  night  because  they  have  literally  nowhere 
else  to  go.  and  where  the  only  personal  possession  of 
millions  of  “  peasants  ”  is  a  F>iece  of  barren  soil  and  a  mud 
hut?  And  “  freedom.”  that  watchword  of  the  West,  must 
it  not  seem  strange  to  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  that  the 
very  powers  against  whom  they  have  been  fighting  for  so 
long  to  achieve  their  own  national  freedom  now  wish  to  set 
themselves  up  as  the  champions  of  this  very  cause?  As 
for  the  threat  of  civil  or  political  rights  under  a  communist 
government — this  can  have  no  meaning  for  populations  of 
whom  90%  are  illiterate  and  have  no  notion  even  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  let  alone  feel  a  need  for  it. 

What  attraction,  then,  can  the  West  offer  to  these 
peoples  whose  background  and  cultural  needs  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own?  The  answer  is — large-scale  material 
benefits.  It  is.  perhaps,  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  one  on  this  sub-G>ntinent  are  the  huge 
advertisements  for  Coca-Cola  prominently  displayed  in 
ports  and  towns,  the  big  American  limousines  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand  and  the  cowboy  films  which  seem  to  be  the 
only  export  of  the  US  in  the  vast  and  influential  field  of  the 
cinema.  It  is  true  that  government  officials  everywhere  will 
tell  the  enquirer  most  willingly  and  gratefully  about  the 
benefits  of  US  dollar  aid;  but  this  is  altogether  much  smaller 
than  US  aid  to  Europe  has  been,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rice  bowls  remaining  as  empty  as  before.  The  man-in-the- 
street  looks  upon  advertisements  for  Coca-Cola  and  outsize 
limousines  as  just  another  proof  that  the  rich  are  over¬ 
bearing  and  wish  for  nothing  else  than  to  bleed  the  country 
dry  by  means  of  newfangled  economic  measures.  Even  in 
Pakistan,  where  official  quarters  are  eager  for  US  aid  and 
support,  private  conversations  reveal  a  deep  distrust  of 
“  those  people  with  all  the  dollars.  .  . 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  problem  of  China.  She  is  the 
potential  key  power  of  the  sub-Continent.  if  only  by  dint  of 
her  geographical  position  and  her  vast  population.  No 
other  country  would  willingly  engage  in  a  struggle  with  this 
giant.  Thus,  whoever  rules  China  holds  the  key, to  South- 
East  Asia.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  majority  of  people  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  not 
regard  the  victory  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  one  of  Communism, 
but  it  is  widely  regarded  and  welcomed  as  a  defeat  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  that  is,  of  the  Colonial  powers  whose 
backing  he  enjoys.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States* 
refusal  to  recognise  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  is  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  statesmen  of  South-East 
Asia  to  join  forces  with  the  West  on  the  one  hand,  and  is 
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losing  any  latent  sympathies  with  the  West  on  the  other. 
The  latter  is  happening  especially  in^  those  countries  who 
were  under  Japanese  occupation  during  the  war  and  who 
now  see  the  former  enemy  of  the  West  more  favoured  and 
leniently  treated  by  the  USA  than  themselves. 

The  seemingly  unending  disputes  and  the  fighting  in 
North  Africa  and  Indo-China  have  not  added  to  France’s 
stature  in  South-East  Asia;  indeed,  India  has  refused  to 
recognise  the  government  of  Bao  Dai  to  this  day  as  a 
matter  of  protest.  Politically.  Germany  is  not  in  the  run¬ 
ning  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  USA  are  in  a  somewhat 
difficult  position.  Thus,  the  only  fitting  repre.sentative  of 
the  West  in  the  sub-Continent  is  Great  Britain.  Time  and  • 
again  the  visitor  is  struck  by  what  seems  to  be  an  anomaly: 
the  country  which  for  decades  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
attack  in  the  Asian  people’s  fight  for  freedom  has  now  be¬ 
come,  especially  within  the  framework  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  strongest  positive  asset  of  the  west. 

Many  a  sceptical  remark  has  been  made  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  about  the  Commonwealth.  There  has 
never  been  a  hard-and-fast  set  of  rules  to  hold  this  assort¬ 
ment  of  widely  differing  peoples  together — would  the  Com¬ 
munity  endure?  The  answer  appears  to  be  “  yes  for  the 
intangible  ties  of  this  voluntary  family  of  nations  are  so 
firmly  knit  that  they  are  even  attracting  countries  outside 
their  ken  like  Burma  and  Siam.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many.  First  there  is  the  common  basis  of  usage,  tradition 
and  official  language  which  began  right  at  the  start  of  British 
colonisation.  Next,  these  countries  are  no  longer  just  a 
sphere  of  influence  of  a  European  power — they  are  increas¬ 
ingly  in  a  position  to  influence  that  power’s  larger  political 
decisions,  albeit  still  indirectly.  And  on  the  economic  side 
there  is  the  system  of  Preferential  Treatment  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  upon  these  founda¬ 
tions  that  a  real  feeling  of  belonging  with  the  West  is 
beginning  to  grow,  and  this  not  only  in  the  upper  strata  of 
South-East  Asian  society.  However,  the  greatest  difficulty 
confronting  Great  Britain  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  not  a 
political  one — it  is  economic. 

Great  Britain  today  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  gratify 
all  the  needs  of  the  sub-Continent  either  with  the  quick 
supply  of  badly  needed  goods  nor  with  the  necessary  long¬ 


term  credits.  This  position  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  slow 
progress  made  by  the  Colombo  Plan.  Most  informed 
circles  in  Britain  are  aware  of  these  economic  factors.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  and  in  sjwte  of  all  efforts  to  persuade  the 
USA  to  increase  her  financial  aid  to  South-East  Asia  having 
met  with  little  success  so  far.  London  has  dug  in  her  heels 
against  any  widening  of  the  Western  political  or  economic 
basis  by  means  of  closer  cooperation  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  reason  given  for  this  negative  attitude  is  that 
“  the  Commonwealth  would  not  like  it  if  Britain  joined 
more  closely  into  European  affairs.”  although  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  view  of  leading  statesmen  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  seems  strange  that  .so  few  people  in  England  (or, 
indeed,  on  the  Continent)  realise  that  in  the  Far  East  the 
Union  Jack  does  not  fly  for  Britain  alone.  Were  she  to  be 
hauled  down  for  good  one  day,  it  would  me  an  the  end  for 
France  and  Italy,  for  Norway  and  Portugal  as  well  as  for 
Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  realised  that  if 
the  tools  and  the  houses,  the  food  and  the  clothes  which 
are  needed  in  the  sub-Continent  for  sheer  survival  are  not 
forthcoming  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  will  have  little 
reason  to  join  forces  with  the  West. 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  problems  of  those  countries 
which  are  fermenting  in  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the 
struggle  for  power  between  East  and  West.  There,  riches 
are  side  by  side  with  poverty,  and  there  are  untold  raw 
materials  without  the  means  to  harness  them — they  are 
countries  who  could  become  a  natural  market  for  the  over¬ 
flow  of  Europe’s  industrial  goods,  and  become  a  real  partner 
in  the  politics  of  the  West.  But  there  is  one  important 
aspect  which  must  be  borne  in  mind:  the  sub-Continent’s 
dealing  with  the  East  have  been  only  fleeting  ones  so  far. 
and  their  experience  with  it  has  been  no  worse  than  their 
experience  with  the  West;  so  that  they  listen  to  the  words 
of  Moscow  today  with  as  open  a  mind  as  to  the  words  from 
London  or  Washington.  There  is  the  danger,  should  the 
West  continue  to  neglect  the  sub-Continent  because  of  its 
own  worries,  that  this  vast  continent  might  orientate  itself 
towards  the  East.  A  turn  of  events  which  would  be  of  far 
greater  portent  for  the  general  political  development  of  the 
coming  decades  than  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States  or  the  final  settlement  of  Franco-German  differences 
on  the  set-up  of  EDC. 


COMMUNIST  AND  PEASANT  IN  CHINA 

By  O.  M,  Green 


The  conflict — not  too  strong  a  word — between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  peasants  precipitated  by  the 
new  phase  of  the  Government’s  land  policy  has  hardly 
been  noticed  abroad  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Yet  it  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  serious  issue  that 
the  Communists  have  yet  faced.  In  the  still  infantile  state 
of  Chinese  industry  and  now  with  the  Communists’  gigantic 
schemes  of  industrialisation  embodied  in  the  Five  Years’ 
Plan.  Chinese  economy  is  even  more  dependent  than  it 


always  was  on  the  peasants,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  shrewd,  unequalled  in  passionate  devotion  to  the 
land  and  tenacity  of  their  rights.  And  now  the  Communists 
are  defying  these  rights  and  seek  to  override  the  peasant’s 
ingrained  individualism,  in  order  to  force  him  into  coopera¬ 
tive  groups  designed  to  lead  to  collectivisation  of  all  the 
land. 

This  decision,  inherent  though  it  is  in  Communist  doc¬ 
trine,  was  not  apparent  when  tne  landlords’  estates  were 
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divided  among  their  tenants.  The  process  of  division  was 
complicated  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  resulted  in  three 
classes— some  landlords  who  took  part  in  the  working  of 
their  own  land  and  were  even  permitted  to  employ  labour; 
middle  or  rich  peasants:  and  a  huge  community  of  poor 
peasants  owning  on  an  average  about  half  an  acre  apiece. 
There  have  been  reports  of  discontent  among  the  latter — in 
the  winter  of  1952-53  the  Government  was  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  numbers  of  peasants  who  threw  up  their  land 
and  flocked  to  big  towns — but  on  the  whole  the  peasants, 
having  got  land  which  they  had  never  had  before,  seem  to 
have  done  pretty  well.  Above  ail,  there  was  no  more  war. 
Communist  propaganda  has  made  a  great  deal  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  agricultural  production  under  Red  rule  Actually 
China  was  only  showing  the  wonderful  recuperative  power 
that  has  always  been  hers  when  fighting  ceases.  The  1952 
harvest  was  no  better  than  the  best  before  the  Japanese 
invasion,  and  that  of  1953,  due  to  cruel  weather  in  half  a 
dozen  provinces,  was  little  if  at  all  better  than  in  1952. 

But  if  the  peasants  were  passably  content  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  not.  The  fragmentation  of  the  land  into 
innumerable  small  farms  could  not  produce  the  increased 
output  obtainable  from  large-scale  farming  on  which  the 
expansion  of  industry  depends.  Having  broken  up  the  land 
into  small  pieces  the  Communists  could  waste  no  time  in 
knitting  them  together  again.  Hence  during  1952  great 
publicity  was  given  to  the  formation  of  mutual  aid  teams — 
which  did  not  mean  much  more  than  that  the  members  lent 
each  other  their  labour  when  necessary — to  lead  on  to  “  co¬ 
operative  groups,”  in  which  the  land,  labour  and  farming 
instruments  of  members  are  pooled,  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Communist  cadres  and  profits  are 
divided  pro  rata.  Ultimately  all  land  would  be  collectivised 
and  every  peasant  become  a  servant  of  the  State. 

The  peasants’  resentment  to  this  scheme,  not  at  all 
lessened  by  the  domineering  ways  of  the  rural  cadres,  was 
plainly  shown  by  three  edicts  from  the  State  Administrative 
Council  last  year,  the  first  enjoining  that  peasants  must  not 
be  forced  against  their  will  into  cooperative  groups,  their 
right  to  their  own  land  must  be  respected;  the  second  re¬ 
buking  the  cadres  for  “  commandism  ”  and  ordering  them 
to  cooperate  with  the  farmers  who  knew  better  than  they 
did;  the  third  ordering  revision  of  taxation  which  bore  very 
unequally  on  different  districts.  Collectivisation  was  prac¬ 
tically  dropped  out  of  sight,  mentioned  only  as  something 
that  might  be  possible  in  a  very  far-off  future. 

These  concessions  were  only  temporary  and  not 
concerned  with  agriculture  alone.  The  Communists  have 
this  year  thrown  off  the  mask.  The  remnants  of  freedom 
hither  to  allowed  to  private  enterprise  are  to  be  extin¬ 
guished.  Industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  retail  trade,  even 
small  handicrafts,  are  gradually  to  be  brought  under  State 
control — “  absorbed  into  State  capitalism  ”  is  the  official 
phrase — during  a  transitional  period  leading  to  full  socialisa¬ 
tion,  with  the  State  owning  and  directing  all  activities 
Considering  the  gross  mismanagement  and  waste  in  State 
enterprises  as  repeatedly  exposed  by  Peking  papers  during 


the  last  year,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  less,  not  more. 
State  control  would  have  been  exercised  while  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  Communist  managers  were  learning  something  of 
business.  But  “  the  new  general  line  ”  as  it  is  called  is  now 
irrevocably  determined  and  propagandists  have  been  sent 
out  by  thousands  to  preach  it. 

As  regards  industrialists  and  merchants  to  whom  the 
new  line  was  first  expounded  at  a  conference  of  all  the 
leaders  last  autumn,  the  Communists  seem  to  have  thought 
that,  siiKe  this  class  is  easily  got  at  in  the  towns  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  issue  orders.  But  they  are  clearly 
nervous  of  the  peasants. 

In  a  tong  directive  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  last  December  it  is  frankly  admitted 
that  “  a  conflict  among  the  rural  areas  ”  must  be  expected. 
“Capitalist  tendencies,”  it  is  recognised,  are  the  natural 
tendency  among  Chinese  farmers — to  develop  their  own 
land  for  their  own  families  and  if  possible  to  add  to  it.  This, 
says  the  Central  Committee,  is  not  only  viciously  anti¬ 
social,  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  whole  principle  of  “the 
general  line,”  in  which  agriculture  will  feed  industry  and 
industry  supply  agriculture  with  tools,  mechanical  ploughs 
and  the  menus  plaisirs  of  life. 

But  again,  it  is  emphasised,  the  peasant  must  not  be 
driven  into  cooperatives  against  his  will.  “  Voluntariness  ” 
on  his  part  is  indispensable.  Nothing  can  be  achieved  until 
by  argument  and  persuasion  he  has  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  how  necessary  the  general  line  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  how  much  he  himself  will  benefit  by  it.  Thus 
he  may  be  gently  led  to  form  his  own  cooperatives  of  his 
own  free  inclination.  From  what  one  knows  of  the  Chinese 
peasant  this  will  take  some  time. 

Another  disagreeable  phase  of  the  general  line  is  the 
banning  of  all  private  purchase  of  the  peasant's  surplus 
grain;  the  State  atone  is  henceforward  to  be  the  buyer.  The 
peasants  may  carry  small  amounts  of  grain  with  which  to 
barter  in  villages  for  commodities;  the  bulk  of  the  surplus 
the  State  will  buy.  To  ensure  even  distribution  townsmen 
will  be  given  grain-purchasing  cards,  while  hotel  keepers, 
restaurants,  shipping  men  and  the  like  will  be  issued  with 
what  are  known  in  England  as  caterers’  licences.  Regular 
inspection  and  supervision  will  be  exercised  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  departments  to  check  irregularities. 

Grain  purchase  by  the  State  has  been  enforced  for  at 
least  four  years  and  its  advantages  to  the  nation  cannot  be 
denied.  It  has  kept  food  prices  fairly  stable  in  towns  and 
on  two  occasions  of  near-famine  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  help  distressed  provinces  from  the  State  granaries. 
But  buying  by  private  merchants  was  still  practised,  which 
the  Central  Committee  condemns  as  leading  to  speculation 
and  attempted  cornering  What  the  peasant  thought  of  it 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  like  being  made 
to  sell  his  grain  to  the  Stale.  The  Central  Committee  speaks 
of  his  “  habit  of  parcelling  out  his  grain  and  selling  only  a 
little  to  provide  money  for  immediate  needs  ”;  and  the 
“  People’s  Daily  ”  tells  of  “  shameless  attempts  to  hoard 
food  ”  that  have  been  unearthed.  Foreigners  in  China  have 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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ASIAN  DIPLOMATS  IN  LONDON 


Sir  Claude  Corea 


The  High  Commissioner  for  Ceylon,  Sir  Claude  Corea, 
K.B.E.,  has  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  sixty  years 
of  life  to  the  shaping  of  modern  Ceylon.  Before 
treading  the  path  of  the  conventional  diplomat,  he  was.  like 
most  Asian  representatives,  one  of  the  participants  in  his 
country’s  long  struggle  for  independence. 

Born  in  1894  into  a  family  of  the  “  uncrowned  kings  ” 

of  Ceylon,  he  is  a  descendant 
of  Edirille  Rala,  a  famous 

chieftain  and  general  of  the 
16th  century  who  fought 
patriotic  battles  against  the 
Portuguese  invaders.  The 

young  Corea  early  became 
inleresled  in  politics,  and  joined 
as  an  active  member  the  Ceylon 
National  Congress,  the  national 
political  movement  for  self- 
government.  His  energy  and 
quality  of  leadership  carried 
him  quickly  into  the  highest 
post  at  the  time,  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  which  he 
held  for  three  years. 

Educated  at  Wesley  College, 

Ceylon’s  leading  public  school, 

and  the  Colombo  Law  College, 

Claude  Corea  established  a 
prosperous  practice  as  a  solici¬ 
tor.  side  by  side  with  his  grow¬ 
ing  reputation  as  a  politician 
In  the  general  election  held  in  1931,  under  the  constitutional 
reform  introduced  in  Ceylon  by  the  British  Government — 
a  reform  regarded  in  the  Crown  Colony  itself  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  self-government — he  won  a  seat  in  the 
State  Council  and  was  thereupon  given  a  post  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Home  Affairs.  He  proved  a  master  in  the  art  of 
parliamentary  debate,  and  on  several  occasions  during  the 
next  five  years  had  the  distinction,  in  spite  of  his  youth — 
he  was  then  not  yet  40 — of  being  acting  Home  Minister. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  fixed  star  in  the  constellation 
of  Ceylon’s  governing  circles.  Re*electd  to  the  State 
Council  in  1936,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Labour. 
Industry  and  Commerce.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member 
of  the  War  Council.  In  1945  he  came  to  London  as  the 
Ceylon  Government  Representative,  holding  that  office  till 
1948.  when  he  was  sent  to  the  USA  as  the  first  Ambassador 
of  the  independent  Dominion  of  Ceylon.  The  order  of 
KBE  was  conferred  on  him  in  1952.  He  remained  Ceylon’s 
Ambassador  in  Washington  till  he  returned  to  London  as 
High  Commissioner  in  ['ebruary  of  this  year. 


When  Sir  Claude  speaks  of  Ceylon,  he  sees  it,  not  as 
an  isolated  island,  but  set  in  the  land  and  sea  area  of  South- 
East  Asia,  in  which  lives  a  quarter  of  humanity.  The  small 
island  of  Ceylon  carries  as  large  a  population  as  continental 
Australia  (over  8  millions),  and  is  rich  in  material  resources. 
Its  history  goes  back  to  an  ancient  civilisation  and  a  highly 
developed  culture.  But  even  more  Sir  Claude  thinks  in 

terms  of  the  abundant,  as  yet 

undeveloped  resources  of  these 
only  recently  independent 
countries  of  South-East  Asia, 
of  the  democratic  character  of 

their  governments,  the  strategic 
importance  of  their  geography, 
and  of  their  impact  on  world 
affairs.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
he  declares,  must  make  the 
effort  to  understand  their  hopes 
and  fears,  and  their  outlook  on 
world  problems. 

On  the  urgent  issues  facing 
his  island  home.  Sir  Claude  be¬ 
lieves  that  “  identical  problems 
require  identical  solutions.” 
In  common  with  the  other 
Asian  countries,  Ceylon  has  the 
problems  of  production,  land 
tenure  and  industrialisation  to 
solve.  The  country  must  grow 
out  of  its  age-old  customs  and 
traditions,  and  must  acquire 
scientific  education  and  techniques.  But  as  long  as  the 
world  is  threatened  with  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs,  the  lot 
of  Ceylon,  as  of  the  other  Asian  countries,  if  not  of  all 
human  civilisation,  hangs  in  the  balance.  Apart  from  this 
looming  danger,  he  regards  Ceylon’s  future  with  robust 
optimism. 

The  High  Commissioner  is  no  visionary,  either  in  a 
revolutionary  or  a  reactionary  direction.  He  is  a  practical 
man.  In  working  for  Ceylon’s  self-determination  he  was 
never  an  enemy  of  Britain;  today,  while  he  will  not  by  a 
hair’s  breadth  compromise  Ceylon’s  sovereignty,  he  remains 
a  dependable  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  Ceylon’s  Minister  of  Labour.  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Sir  Claude  helped  to  plan  the  first  steps  to  transform 
his  country’s  economy  from  a  colonial  to  a  national  one. 
Shortly  before  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
establishing  the  Bank  of  Ceylon,  the  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit  Corporation,  and  a  number  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  All  these  institutions  were  during  the  war 
immensely  beneficial  to  Ceylon  and  to  the  Allied  powers 
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In  the  international  field,  too,  he  proves  his  practical 

turn  of  mind.  In  1951.  he  was  Ceylon’s  alternate  delegate 
to  the  Japanese  Peace  Conference  in  San  Francisco,  and 
advised  Ceylon’s  acceptance  of  the  US-sponsored  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty — which  India  and  Burma  had  rejected — in 
order  to  allow  Japan’s  re-emergence  as  a  free  nation  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill. 
But  when  in  1952  the  American  Government  showed  sharp 
disapproval  of  Ceylon’s  agreement  to  sell  rubber  to  China. 
Sir  Claude  made  out  a  cogent  case  for  his  country’s  rights 
in  the  matter.  His  tact  and  discernment  were  successful  in 
gaining  American  acquiescence.  From  the  important 
diplomatic  centres  of  London  and  Washington,  Sir  Claude 

has  undoubtedly  played  a  leading  part  in  shaping  his 

country’s  foreign  policy  during  its  formative  years.  He 

has  in  the  process  enhanced  his  own  reputation,  particularly 
during  his  years  in  Washington,  when  he  represented  Ceylon 
in  many  international  conferences,  and  at  the  World  Bank. 

As  a  diplomatist,  he  may  not  profess  allegiance  to  any 
political  party.  His  former  party,  the  Ceylon  National 
Congress,  has  merged  with  other  parties  to  form  the  United 
National  Party,  which  is  now  the  ruling  one.  It  is  described 
as  a  right-wing  social-democratic  party  and,  like  its  Euro¬ 
pean  counterparts,  is  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  Com¬ 
munism.  But  in  Ceylon  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Lanka  Sama  Samaj  Party  (Trotskyite)  together  form  the 
core  of  all  opposition  to  the  government.  In  Sir  Claude’s 


view,  “in  Ihe  interests  of  parliamentary  democracy  in 

Ceylon,  the  Communistic  elements,  as  long  as  they  keej) 
within  the  law.  serve  a  useful  purpose.”  He  further  be¬ 
lieves  that  toleration  of  the  Communist  opposition  is  “  a 
necessary  line  of  defence  for  Ceylon’s  independent  foreign 
policy:  in  a  world  divided  into  two  ideological  blocs. 
Ceylon  cannot  allow  herself  to  be  attached  entirely  to  the 
ideology  of  either  bloc.’’ 

Ceylon  has  not  had  yet  an  opportunity  of  making  her 
voice  heard  at  a  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  as  a  member  of  its  Specialist  Agencies — the  FAO. 
WHO,  ILO.  Unesco  and  IMF — she  has  earned  commenda¬ 
tions  for  her  contribution  to  discussion.  Sir  Claude  lays 

great  store  by  the  abilities  of  Asian  diplomats,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  less  than  it  might  be  only  because  it  is  not  yet  backed 
by  the  might  of  fully  developed  national  economies.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  says,  ”  diplomacy  as  an  art  and  practice  of  nego¬ 
tiation  is  a  most  natural  element  in  the  Asian  character.” 

The  London  assignment  is  usually  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  posts.  Looking  fully  fifteen  years  younger  than  his 
age  and  in  excellent  health.  Sir  Claude’s  vigour  and  mental 
alertness  fit  him  for  exacting  duties.  Life  has  so  far  been 
kind  to  him,  and  successes  have  come  his  way  as  a  normal 
order  of  things.  With  a  charming  wife  and  three  sons,  he 
both  enjoys  and  dispenses  the  sober  confidence  of  a  born 
aristocrat  and  diplomat. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


had  enough  experience  of  junior  Communists  to  know  how 
harshly  they  are  likely  to  enforce  the  grain-buying,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  kind  intentions  of  Peking. 

In  the  past  the  landlord  was  someone  personal,  near  at 
hand,  whom  the  peasant  saw  and  knew.  He  might  be  a 
brute,  though  in  fact  many  Chinese  landlords  treated  their 
tenants  much  more  kindly  than  Communist  propaganda 
allows,  helping  them  in  bad  times,  supplying  them  with 
grain  for  sowing.  Now  the  landlmd  is  a  remote,  unintel¬ 
ligible  thing  called  “  the  State,”  represented  only  by  an 
ignorant  cadre,  who  deprives  the  peasant  of  his  immemorial 
rights,  tells  him  what  and  where  he  is  to  sow,  whether  food¬ 
stuffs  or  cash  crops  as  the  State  may  require,  and  cramps 
him  in  a  Nessus  jacket  of  restriction  and  interference  such  as 
he  has  never  known  and  against  which  all  his  instincts  and 


practice  for  thousands  of  years  must  rebel.  Under  the 
Empire  Chinese  bureaucracy  was  very  small;  its  existence 
scarcely  visible  to  the  peasant  except  in  the  hsien  or  county 
magistrate— the  “father  and  mother  official,’’  who  was 
generally  careful  how  he  treated  his  flock  lest  they  should 
rebel  and  unpleasant  questions  would  be  askd  from  above 
why  there  was  an  uproar  in  his  district.  In  his  humble 
sphere  the  peasant  was  a  free  man;  that  he  must  be  no  more. 

Not  only  in  Russia  has  the  same  agrarian  policy  intro¬ 
duced  by  Stalin  and  now  copied  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
resulted  in  a  steady  decline  in  production  of  grain,  vege¬ 
tables  and  livestock  breeding,  but  (according  to  a  report 
received  while  this  article  was  being  written)  Poland  is 
having  the  same  unfruitful  experience.  Will  the  Chinese 
Communists  fare  better? 
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ASIAN 

SURVEY 

Japan 

Radiation  burns  suffered  by 
Japanese  fishermen  aboard  the  Fukuryu 
Maru  as  a  result  of  the  thermo-nuclear 
explosion  on  March  1st  and  a  state  of 
hysteria  throughout  the  Japanese  islands 
over  the  fear  of  contamination  of  fish 
supplies,  were  followed  by  a  numb«-r  of 
significant  announcements.  It  was  stated 
that  the  US  would  help  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  casualties.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  despite  a  popular  outcry  over  “  a 
second  Hiroshima,”  awaited  fuller  reports 
before  deciding  to  ask  for  an  apology  and 
comjiensation.  The  five  major  parties  in 
the  Japanese  Diet  approved  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  calling  on  the  United  Nations  to 
“  take  appropriate  measures  ”  to  promote 
atomic  energy  control,  ban  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  and  j)revent  casualties 
from  bomb  explosions. 

Mutual  defence  assistance  agreements 
were  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  early  in  March  in  line  with 
.similar  agreements  between  the  US  and 
22  other  countries.  The  agreements  will 
strengthen  Japan’s  armetl  forces  and 
armament  industries  but  will  not  stimu¬ 
late  industry  to  an  extent  which  will  free 
Japan  from  the  nee<l  for  drastic  austerity 


measures.  One  of  the  agreements  provides 
safeguards  for  American  businessmen  and 
will  stimulate  US  investment  in  Japan. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  Lock¬ 
heed  Aircraft  Company  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Kawasaki  Aircraft  Com¬ 
pany  of  Japan,  the  latter  will  manufac¬ 
ture  Lockheed  jet  aircraft  with  tech¬ 
nical  help  from  the  Ainerican  company. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan  was  in  the  heacllines  in  the 
past  month  as  news  of  her  agreements 
with  the  United  States  and  Turkey  and 
the  visit  of  the  young  King  Feisal  of  Iraq 
to  Karachi  suggeste<i  that  the  ifominion 
would  take  a  key  position  in  Middle  East 
strategy. 

The  new  alliances  have  not  been 
approved  in  two  im})ortant  capitals.  New 
Delhi  has  objected  to  the  involvement  of  a 
near  neighbour  in  commitments  which 
might  bring  the  ilanger  of  war  to  India’s 
dtxjrstep.  To  this  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  US  has  no  intention  of  allow¬ 
ing  aid  to  Pakistan  to  be  directed  against 
India;  that  Indian  acceptance  of  US  aid 
in  non-military  forms  has  put  India  in  a 
position  herself  to  spend  a  large  part  of 
her  national  budget  on  defence;  that 
American  bases  in  Pakistan  woukl  have 
constituted  a  more  direct  form  of  military 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indian 
sub-continent  than  the  sending  of  military 
materials;  and  finally  that  Pakistan  has 
every  right  to  keep  her  army  as  up-to- 
date  as  possible  and  to  make  what  alli¬ 
ances  she  can  for  her  defence. 


Pakistan  has  also  been  strongly  criti 
cised  in  Moscow.  In  addition  to  official 
protests  which  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Karachi,  the  Soviet  Union  may  take 
exception  to  the  Turko- Pakistani  pact  at 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
new  dominion  that  internal  jxilitical 
stresses  should  have  arisen.  Elections  in 
East  Bengal — which  constitutes  the 
eastern  half  of  Pakistan  and  contains 
more  than  half  of  Pakistan’s  population — 
have  resulted  in  a  major  ilefeat  for  the 
.'Vluslim  League.  In  the  landslide  the 
.Muslim  League  Premier  of  East  Bengal 
and  all  his  ministers  lost  their  seats. 
.Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mahommed  Ali,  the  Ben¬ 
gali  Prime  Minister,  who  tixik  an  active 
part  in  the  League's  election  campaign  in 
the  east,  has  refused  to  dissolve  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  Pakistan’s  interim 
Parliament  in  Karachi. 

Pakistan’s  budget  for  the  new  financial 
year  contains  proposals  for  several  tax 
cuts  and  a  more  liberal  import  jxjlicy.  The 
duty  on  petrol  has  b<‘en  cut  by  25  per 
cent,  the  income  tax  exemption  level  has 
been  raised  by  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  spending  more  on  capital  go(xls  indus¬ 
trialisation  will  be  stimulated.  To  meet 
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the  cost  of  more  imports  of  capital  and 
consumer  goods  will  require  an  all-out 
export  drive. 


India 

The  tempo  of  Indian  efforts  to  secure 
tJie  incorporation  of  the  "  foreign  en¬ 
claves  ”  have  been  stepped  up  in  recent 
weeks  and  as  far  as  the  French  settlement 
of  Pondicherry  is  concerned  a  state  of 
what  has  been  described  as  “  controlled 
chaos  ”  has  been  reached  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  France  ha<l  agreed  that 
the  people  of  the  settlements  should 
decide  their  own  future  but  insisted  that 
the  referendum  take  place  under  free  con¬ 
ditions.  The  present  customs  regime 
which  prevents  free  intercourse  between 
the  separated  fragments  into  which  the 
settlements  are  broken  up  is  regarded  by 
France  as  tantamount  to  an  economic 
blockade  which  would  have  to  be  relaxed 
if  the  proposed  referendum  is  to  be  really 
free. 

Some  surprising  developments  have 
materialised.  Five  of  Pondicherry’s  six 
Socialist  ministers,  members  of  the  party 
that  has  in  the  past  supported  the  French 
position,  suddenly  demanded  the  merging 
of  the  settlement  into  India  without  a 
referendum.  They  had  the  support  of 
Pondicherry’s  mayor.  Their  sixth  col¬ 
league  was  at  the  time  away  for  medical 
treatment.  Indian  protests  over  the 
alleged  abduction  of  Indian  nationals 
from  Indian  territory  by  French  Indian 
police  and  charges  of  intimidation  of  pro- 
Indian  elements  in  French  territory 
followed.  Then  the  Civil  Administrator 
was  rejx)rted  to  have  dismissed  ministers 
from  office  and  to  have  suspended  the 
mayor.  A  process  of  unofficial  annexation 
of  small  areas  of  French  territory  was 
inaugurated  when  M.  Goubert,  the  deputy 
for  French  India,  and  his  followers  (jccu- 
])ied  two  small  enclaves  of  French  terri¬ 
tory  and  proclaimed  their  annexation  to 
India.  Indian  frontier  guards  refused  to 
allow  French  police  access  to  the  en¬ 
claves,  which  can  only  be  reached  through 
Indian  territory  and  a  protest  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  New'  Delhi.  A  telegram 
received  by  the  French  (Government  from 
the  Senator  for  French  India,  M.  Paquiris- 
samypoulle,  and  a  number  of  municipal 
councillors  of  Karikal,  calle<l  for  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Karikal  to  India,  but  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  personal  message  complaining 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  population  under 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Indian 
Government. 

In  regard  to  the  Portuguese  territories 
in  India,  India  has  come  up  against 
the  firm  refusal  of  Lisbon  to  consider  any 
change  in  the  jxrlitical  status  of  what  is 
described  as  a  province  of  metropolitan 
Portugal.  These  areas  are  more  viable 
units  than  any  in  French  India,  and  there 
is  a  stronger  cultural  affinity  between  their 
Christian  inhabitants  and  Portugal  than 
exists  between  Pondicherry  and  France. 
These  Christians  are  in  a  majority  in  the 
older  towns  an<l  districts  which  have  been 
in  Portugues«*  hands  for  over  four  centu¬ 
ries,  longer  than  any  other  Western  power 
has  held  any  territory  in  India.  In  the 
newer  conquests  surrounding  these  areas 


annexed  150  years  ago  there  is  a  Hindu 
majority.  The  same  degree  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  exist  in  Goa  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Portugal  and  a  public 
protest  by  a  Portuguese  Indian  national. 
Dr.  Gaitando,  against  the  idea  that  (Goa 
was  Portuguese  led  to  his  arrest  and 
transfer  to  Portugal  for  trial  on  a  charge 
of  infringement  of  the  Portuguese  Penal 
Code.  This  has  led  to  Indian  protests 
against  the  repression  of  the  people  of 
(Goa.  It  is  reported  that  Portuguese 
African  troops  have  been  moved  in  to 
(Goa.  Restrictions  on  the  movements  of 
Indians  in  Portuguese  territory  have  been 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  other  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  movements  of  (Goan  officials 
in  India.  It  is  felt,  however,  in  India 
that,  with  the  Kashmir  question  un¬ 
settled,  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
any  re-enactment  of  the  measures  taken 
against  Hyderabad  in  1948. 

As  a  result  of  Indian  (Government  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  automobile  industry,  two 
of  the  largest  assembly  plants  in  the 
country  are  closing  down.  Both  these 
concerns  are  in  Bombay — the  General 
Motors  plant  which  has  been  operating 
in  India  for  over  25  years  and  which  has 
turned  out  more  than  325,000  cars  and 
trucks  and  over  1 29, o(x>  commercial  bodies 
of  various  types,  and  the  Ford  plant 
which  has  been  functioning  since  1926. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Indian 
(Government  the  manufacture  of  motor 
cars  in  India  is  restricted  to  five  Indian- 
owned  companies.  Other  companies  can 
no  longer  get  import  permits  for  materials 
for  assembly  of  new  cars  but  their  agents 
may  obtain  spares  for  replacements. 


Formosa 

A  storm  of  coiisi<leral>ie  magnitude  was 
started  in  Formosa  by  the  ojx^n  break 
between  Dr.  K.  ('.  Wu  and  (General 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Wu,  a  former  mayor 
of  Shanghai,  has  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  one  of  the  few  really  capable  and  honest 
administrators  in  the  Kuomintang  and 
the  man  responsible  for  cleaning  up  the 
administration  of  Formosa  during  his  term 
as  (Governor  of  the  island.  His  demand 
for  reforms  and  his  charges  that  the 
Nationalist  regime  has  abandoned  demo¬ 
cracy  and  made  Formosa  a  police  state 
stirred  up  an  avalanche  of  personal  attacks 
on  him  and  a  demand  for  his  recall  from 
(he  United  States,  where  he  has  been 
living  for  some  months,  for  a  trial. 

Wu  declared  that  the  United  States, 
which  provides  three-quarters  of  the 
Nationalist  budget,  should  know  the  facts. 
He  regretted  that  his  action  would  provide 
propaganda  material  for  the  Communists 
and  begged  the  United  States  not  to  aban¬ 
don  Formosa  or  to  appease  Red  China  in 
(Geneva.  But  he  accused  Chiang  of  gnx)m- 
ing  his  son  to  be  next  in  succession  in  a 
Chiang  dynasty  and  of  establishing  a 
system  of  political  commissars  on  the 
Russian  pattern. 

Following  Wu’s  attack,  which  received 
full  publicity  in  the  Formosa  press,  the 
Kuomintang  decidecl  to  expel  him  from 
the  party.  He  was  deprived  of  his  offices 
— which  he  had  already  resigned — by 
presidential  decree  in  Formosa. 


Indonesia 

Islamic  rebels  at  the  tip  of  northern 
Sumatra  renewed  their  activities  early  in 
March  when  they  attacked  the  major  port 
of  Bireuen.  The  rebels  are  identified  with 
the  Dar-ul  Islam  movement  that  seeks  to 
establish  a  .Muslim  state  in  Indonesia, 
and  that  has  been  waging  an  undeclared 
guerrilla  war  to  this  end  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Addressing  a  conference  of  Muslim 
scholars  at  his  Bogor  Palace  in  West  Java, 
President  Soekarno  appealed  for  unity 
between  Islamic  and  Nationalist  groups. 
“  Our  struggle  against  political  and 
economic  colonialism  is  not  yet  completed 
and  will  not  succeed  if  we  quarrel  among 
ourselves.” 

Philippines 

President  Ramon  .Magsaysay  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  five-year  economic  plan  for  the 
Philippines  that  will  cost  4.000  million 
pesos  ($2,000  million).  The  primary 
target  of  the  plan  is  the  liquidation  of 
the  country’s  grave  unemployment  pro¬ 
blem. 

Ceylon 

Ceylon  is  to  plan  an  intelligence  .service 
mcxlelled  on  that  of  Britain  for  counter¬ 
espionage  work,  according  to  Sir  John 
Kotelawala,  the  Prime  Minister. 

Two  women  alleged  to  be  Communists 
were  recently  deported  by  air  from  Ceylon 
at  short  notice.  (Jne  of  the  women  had  a 
British  and  the  other  an  American  pass¬ 
port  and  both  were  married  to  Ceylon 
nationals.  According  to  the  Ceylon  Prime 
Minister,  kxal  Communists  had  married 
foreign  women  in  order  to  bring  in  money 
for  the  party. 

On  arrival  at  London  airport  one  of  tlw^ 
wym(“n  concerned  stated  that  she  had  been 
put  on  an  American  plane  without  notice 
and  without  reason  being  ^iven.  She  had 
no  more  than.  ,,^4  which  she  was  allowed 
to  take  out  and  was  clad  only  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  frock  she  was  wearing.  She  had  not 
been  allowed  to  contact  the  U.K.  High 
Commissioner  in  Ceylon  and  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  leaving  the  American  aircraft 
while  in  Bombay  to  ask  the  Indian  im¬ 
migration  authorities  for  (lermission  to 
stay  in  India. 

Maldives 

After  a  brief  experiment  with  the  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government,  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands  returned  to  the  monarchial 
system  ami  the  Emir  Mohammed  Farid 
Didi  was  installed  as  Sultan  of  the  group 
on  March  7th.  The  next  step  towards  a 
limited  monarchy  was  the  choice  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Ali  Didi  by  the  National  Assembly 
as  Prime  Minister.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  who  was  once  the  Maldivian 
Special  Representative  in  Ceylon,  was 
invited  by  the  Sultan  to  form  a  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  British  Government  are  making  a 
gift  of  /8,ooo  to  the  Maidive  Islands  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  its  fishing  industry  which  is  in  a 
period  of  acute  economic  distress. 
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Mao  Arthur  displaces  Roosevelt 

Because  President  Roosevelt,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  Yalta, 
is  blamed  for  giving  Russia  special  rights  in  the  Chinese  mainland, 
a  bill  presented  to  Nationalist  China's  legislature  seeks  to  re¬ 
christen  ail  roads  in  Formosa  which  were  named  after  the  late 
President  with  the  name  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Filipinos  in  North  Borneo 

One  of  the  results  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of 
the  Philippines  is  the  need  to  find  new  opportunities  outside  the 
Islands  and,  where  in  the  years  gone  by  many  Filipinos  found 
these  openings  in  the  American  Pacific  Islands,  they  are  today 
obliged  to  look  elsewhere.  A  report  in  the  North  Borneo  News 
suggests  that  a  considerable  number  are  moving  into  that  country 
and  generally  finding  work  as  labourers  with  the  timber  com¬ 
panies,  the  forest  department  and  the  PWD.  The  movement  of 
workers,  mainly  small-holding  agriculturists,  is  expected  to  go  on 
so  long  as  the  Philippines  have  an  unemployment  problem. 

To  make  sure  that  Filipinos  entering  North  Borneo  do  not 
become  a  burden  to  the  colony,  the  authorities  require  that  each 
new  entrant  should  be  guaranteed  work  by  a  reputable  employer. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  are  taken  on  by  the  “  mandors  ”  who 
supply  labour  gangs  on  contract.  The  established  Filipino  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Colony  have  helped  in  its  development  in  the  past  and 
have  become  an  asset  to  the  country.  The  present  influx,  largely 
from  the  Northern  Philippines,  includes  many  who  wish  to  settle 
permanently  in  Borneo. 

World  Health  Orsranization 

World  Health  Day  was  observed  in  many  countries  on  April  7th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Constitution  of 
WHO  in  1948.  The  celebration  of  the  Florence  Nightingale 
Centenary  in  1954  inspired  the  choice  of  the  theme  “The  Nurse, 
Pioneer  of  Health  ”  for  this  year's  World  Health  Day.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  Nations  Association  arranged  a 


Four  Pakstarti  social  welfare  workers  who  are  attending  a  three 
months’  social  welfare  group  study  course  combined  with  indi¬ 
vidual  programmes  of  study  and  observation.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Department  of  Social  Services,  Melbourne,  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  seminar  under  the  Colombo  Plan 

meeting  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  the  Director- 
General  of  WHO,  and  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Elliot,  M.P., 
formerly  Minister  of  Health.  Picture  shows:  A  nurse  in  Pakistan 
visiting  a  tubercular  patient.  During  1953,  WHO  assisted  24 
countries  to  start  or  extend  TB  control  services,  the  main  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  protection  of  the  healthy  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  WHO  supports  16  teaching  and  training  centres  for 
national  technical  staff  and  has  inaugurated  21  BCG  vaccination 
campaigns  (UN  picture). 

Disrover;^’  in  Indo-C'hina 

Evidence  that  at  least  one  race  of  stone  age  men  had  a  good 
ear  for  music  has  been  provided  by  a  number  of  stone  plates 
which  a  French  ethnologist,  Georges  Condominas,  recently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  hills  of  Indo-China  and  brought  to  the  Musee 
de  I’Homme  in  Paris.  The  plates  range  in  size  from  about  40 
inches  to  26  inches  and  it  was  discovered  that  when  struck  they 
emitted  musical  notes.  It  was  further  found  that  they  were  pitched 
in  a  complete  pentatonic  scale  and  in  Paris  experts  arranged  the 
series  as  they  might  have  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
xylophone.  In  this  arrangement  tunes  have  been  played  on  this 
stone  age  instrument  ranging  from  fragments  of  Debussy  to  “  Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel."  The  manner  in  which  the  stones  have  been 
dressed  is  suggestive  of  the  work  of  the  Bacsonian  race  who  lived 
somewhere  between  4,000  and  9,000  years  ago. 

With  a  total  output  of  302  films  during  1953,  Japan  is 
believed  to  have  overtaken  India  as  the  second  largct  producer  of 
films  after  Hollywood.  The  country  has  a  well  organised  film 
industry,  is  self-sufficient  in  raw  film,  and  keeps  production  costs 
low.  Five  big  companies  produce  90  per  cent,  of  the  country’s 
films  and  70  per  cent  of  Japan’s  3,700  cinemas  specialise  in  showing 
Japanese  films.  Most  of  the  films  are  on  modern  themes  and 
there  is  also  an  adequate  supply  of  educational  shorts. 

The  success  of  “  Rashomon,”  which  took  the  Grand  Prix  at 
Venice  in  1951,  has  been  followed  by  other  international  awards 
to  “Ganji  Monogatari  ”  at  Cannes  in  1952,  and  to  “  Saikaku 
Ichadai  Onna  ’’  and  to  the  documentary  “  Tetsuro  Ni  Ikiru  ’’  at 
Venice  the  same  year.  In  that  year  Japan  sent  652  feature  films 
abroad,  including  180  to  America  and  25  to  Europe,  and  also 
exported  72  short  films  and  394  newsreels. 
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(Below)  Countess  Mountbatten  samplii 
cooking  during  her  visit  to  the  British! 
Hospital  at  Kamunting,  Perak,  last  n 


The  Canadian  Premier,  Mr.  Louis  St.  the  India-US  Technical  Cooperation  Pro- 
Laurent,  during  his  recent  visit  to  India  gramme.  Here  he  watches  a  boy  using  a 
visited  two  villages  being  developed  under  big  drum  wheel  to  make  yarn  from  cotton. 


(Top  centre)  Gerard  Ayling,  Royal  Artillery-  a  large  Japanese  doll,  after  he  had  landed  a 
man  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  being  welcomed  by  Tachikawa  Air  Installation  near  Tokyo. 
Yoshiko  Harada  (right).  Miss  Japan  of  1 9.S3,  Ayling  was  the  .S0,()00th  British  Common- 
who  presented  him  with  a  key  to  the  city  of  wealth  soldier  to  be  flown  from  Korea  to 
Tokyo,  and  Yoshiko  Tashiro,  who  gave  him  Japan  for  “  rest  and  recreation  ”  leave. 


The  Japan-UN  Forces  Agreement  on  the  (opposite,  marked  with  triangle).  Others  in 
status  of  UN  forces  in  Japan  was  signed  at  the  picture  are  the  Philippines  Minister,  Dr. 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo  recently  (on  Jose  E.  Imperial  (third  from  right),,  Austra- 
February  ZOth)  by  Foreign  Minister  Katsuo  lian  Ambassador  Dr.  E.  Ronald  Walker 
Okazi  (marked  with  circle,  left)  and  the  (fourth  from  right).  The  British  Ambassa- 
USA  Charge  d’ Affaires,  J.  Graham  Parsons  dor.  Sir  Esler  Dening,  is  on  Parsons’  right. 


The  Burmese  Premier,  U  Nu  (centre),  has  remaining  in  Burma.  (Below)  About  100 

the  plan  of  operations  explained  to  him  elephants  are  being  used  in  the  campaign 

before  the  launching  of  a  recent  attack  which  takes  place  in  difficult  terrain.  Picture 

against  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  shows  them  crossing  a  river  on  rafts. 


She  was  on  an  inspection  tour  of  Red 
Cross  and  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade 
Units  in  Malaya. 
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BOOKS  on  the 

The  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon,  1 880*1884  by  S.  Gopal 
(Oxford  University  Press.  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  21.y.) 

The  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon  was  a  memorable  quin¬ 
quennium  in  the  history  of  modern  India.  To  the  old- 
fashioned  imperialist,  blinded  by  Disraeli’s  dazzling  gestures 
like  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India,  it 
might  have  seemed  something  of  an  anti-climax,  but  there 
were  aspects  of  the  Conservative  handling  of  Indian  affairs 
which  were  very  open  to  criticism.  India  was  in  those  days 
a  matter  on  which  the  parties  could  and  did  join  issue  and 
Lytton  had  been  too  closely  identified  with  the  Conservative 
polity  in  the  East  to  be  in  a  position  to  continue  in  office 
under  an  administration  pledged  to  reverse  that  policy.  A 
change  had  to  come  and  the  choice  of  a  new  Viceroy  was  a 
matter  of  as  much  importance  as  the  allocation  of  portfolios 
in  the  new  Gladstone  cabinet.  It  is  significant  that  the  man 
eventually  chosen  for  the  post  was  Ripon.  who  had  held 
high  ministerial  office  in  the  past  but  whose  recent  conver¬ 
sion  to  Catholicism  had  virtually  barred  his  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  British  politics  even  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  who  was  sent  to  the  East  where  he  waged  a 
ceaseless,  and  not  very  successful,  campaign  to  promote 
greater  tolerance  on  the  part  of  his  compatriots  towards 
men  even  more  alien  to  them  than  non-Anglican  English¬ 
men.  Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain,  for  he  reminded  Briton 
and  Indian  alike  that  with  the  assumption  of  imperial  titles 
and  the  issue  of  royal  proclamations  went  a  serious  trust  for 

the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  their  guidance 

towards  home  rule.  Today  we  realise  that  he  was  not  a 

wrecker  of  Empire  so  much  as  a  builder  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  and  though  it  is  purely  coincidental  one  may  be 
permitted  to  find  a  certain  appropriateness  in  the  fact  that 
this  volume  in  the  Oxford  Historical  Series  comes  from  the 

pen  of  the  son  of  the  Vice-President  of  India. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  well  written  and  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  study  based  on  considerable  original  research,  but 
one  feels  that  besides  making  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
records  of  the  past  it  has  many  a  lesson  for  the  men  of 
Empire  who  are  not  without  their  troubles  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  today.  The  high  order  of  statesmanship  shown 
by  Ripon  in  fostering  healthy  national  sentiments  so  that 
Englishmen  should  found  with  Indians  the  organisation  that 
was  to  lead  India  to  home  rule  (and  the  first  presidential 
address  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  has  a  specific 
reference  to  the  “  reign  ”  of  “  our  beloved  Lord  Ripon  ”) 
helped  very  greatly  to  keep  educated  Indians  from  being 
forced  by  reactionary  Anglo-India  into  the  other  extreme 
and  to  win  their  goodwill. 

Mr.  Gopal’s  survey  covers  the  whole  field  of  Ripon’s 
administration  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  those  which  are  of  most  interest  to  us  today.  The  repeal 
of  the  wholly  unnecessary  piece  of  legislation  which  Lytton 
had  enacted  for  the  control  of  the  vernacular  press  was  one 
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FAR  BAST 

of  the  early  achievements  of  the  new  Viceroy  which  raised 
his  stock  with  a  large  section  of  the  Indian  public  and  did 
not  involve  him  in  anything  like  the  controversy  raised  by 
other  steps  he  took  or  planned. 

The  most  important  of  these  on  principle,  though  not 
in  their  practical  implications,  were  the  jurisdiction  of 
Indian  Judges  over  Britons.  The  number  of  Indians  holding 
high  judicial  oflke  in  those  days  was  insignificant,  but  Ripon 
had  to  face  the  problem  created  when  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal  threaten^  to  forego  his  leave  rather  than  see  the 
senior  puisne  judge,  who  happened  to  be  an  Indian,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  officiate.  Ripon  stood  firm  and  for  two  months 
in  1882  the  Calcutta  High  Court  had  an  Indian  officiating 
as  Chief  Justice. 

But  an  even  greater  storm  was  in  store  over  legislation 
to  enable  Indian  magistrates  to  try  European  British  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  districts.  Although  there  were  not  a  great  many 
cases  involving  British  accused  persons  in  the  mofussil 
which  might  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  presided 
over  by  Indian  magistrates,  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
Bill  drafted  by  Sir  Courtenay  llbert  created  a  storm  that 
very  nearly  led  to  a  White  Indian  Mutiny.  In  the  High 
Courts  of  India,  in  the  magistrates’  courts  in  presidency 
towns,  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  Ceylon,  Asians  in  magisterial 
or  judicial  posts  had  the  power  to  try  Englishmen  accused 
of  criminal  offences,  and  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tical  convenience  as  one  of  principle  based  on  the  Queen’s 

Proclamation  against  discrimination  that  suggested  that  the 

denial  of  such  powers  to  Indian  magistrates  in  the  districts 
was  anomalous  and  should  be  ended. 

There  was  an  uproar  throughout  Anglo-lndia  and  it  is 

significant  that  even  so  broad-minded  a  person  as  Mrs. 

Annette  Beveridge  was  swayed  by  the  feeling  that  English 

women  might  be  in  danger  through  the  enactment  of  the 
llbert  Bill.  Though  her  husband  supported  the  measure 
she  felt  the  bill  was  an  insult.  “  It  is  not  pride  of  race  which 
distates  this  feeling  ...  it  is  the  pride  of  womanhood.’' 
The  opponents  of  the  Bill  formed  a  Defence  Association  to 
resist  encroachments  on  European  rights  and  the  English- 
owned  papers  in  India,  with  the  distinguished  exception  of 
the  Statesinan,  supported  them  and  indulged  in  attacks  on 
Indians  as  a  race.  In  England  even  The  Times  indulged  in 
personal  attacks  on  Ripx>n  impugning  his  honesty.  Efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  Trade  Union  Congress  in  England  to 
support  the  Anglo-Indian  position,  but  without  success, 
A  plot  was  even  made  to  kidnap  the  Viceroy  and  deport  him 
to  England!  Finally,  after  negotiations  with  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  the  compromise  was  reached  that  limited  the 
powers  of  district  magistrates  and  sessions  judges  trying 
British  subjects  in  cases  in  which  from  three  months  to 
twelve  months’  imprisonment  might  be  the  appropriate 
sentence  and  which  also  enabled  the  accused  in  a  sessions 
case  to  ask  for  a  jury  with  a  certain  racial  preponderance. 
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It  was  a  defeat  for  Ripon  and  only  accepted  peacefully  by 
educated  Indians  because  of  their  high  personal  feeling  for 
the  Viceroy. 

Ripon  was  idolised  by  Indians  and  detested  by  most  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  as  recently  as  1915  when  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  Calcutta  no  subscriptions  were  offered 
by  Englishmen,  the  entire  cost  being  borne  by  Indians. 
How  far-sighted  he  was  we  can  appreciate  today  and  indeed 
there  is  a  note  of  prophecy  in  his  remark  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  in  January,  1883:  “What  is  now  my  dream  may 
become  a  reality  when  1  have  bng  finished  my  time  on 
earth  and  .  .  .  perhaps  it  may  be  given  me,  if  I  am  not 
too  unworthy,  to  look  down  hereafter  on  the  completion  of 
the  task  which  I  have  now  begun.” 

Farrukhsiyar 
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Kuomintang  and  Chinese  Communists  Elites  hy 

Robert  C.  North  {Stanford  University  Press. 

London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  IZs.) 

Nothing  in  modern  times  is  more  pitiful  than  the 
Kuomintang’s  collapse  from  the  high  ideals  with  which 
they  began  to  utter  ruin,  the  penalty  of  their  own  corrup¬ 
tion;  nothing  more  startling  than  the  Communists’  meteoric 
rise  to  power  after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  In  this  admirably 
documented  study  of  the  impact  of  these  two  (be  it  always 
remembered,  totally  alien)  systems  on  China  Mr.  North’s 
book  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Com¬ 
munist  rule  and  as  one  tries  to  peer  into  the  future,  for  what 
it  may  become. 

An  important  point  not  generally  recognised  is  that 
both  KMT  and  Communists  began  in  the  same  social  strata, 
the  sons  of  scholars,  officials  and  merchants  rich  enough  to 
send  them  to  be  educated  abroad.  On  their  return, 

“  the  young  elite  of  China,  seeing  no  stable  future  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  backward  economy  of  their  homeland  ...  in 
their  hopelessness  of  stable  careers  (in  the  professions  for 
which  they  had  been  trained)  turned  to  violent  politics 
which  in  fact  ultimately  destroyed  the  chances  for  stable 
evolution.’’ 

Mao  Tse-tung  was  the  exception,  never  educated 
abroad,  in  his  boyhood  remarkably  well  read  in  the 
Chinese  classics  which  have  undoubtedly  kept  him  more  in 
touch  with  Chinese  feeling  than  the  Russianised  Liu  Shao- 
chi,  above  all  a  peasant  and  thus  able  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  reserve  strength  of  the  Chinese  peasantry  as  some 
of  the  comrades  and  the  KMT  never  did.  Thus  led  by  Mao, 
the  Communists  were  able  to  use  for  their  own  benefit  the 
rising  revolt  of  the  peasants  against  the  KMT’s  insufferable 
misrule  and  gradually  to  strengthen  their  party  by  bringing 
into  it  the  humbler  element;  while  the  KMT.  unable  or 
unwilling  to  look  beyond  their  own  class,  became  more  and 
more  identified  with  the  rich  and  the  landlords  and  so 
steadily  weakened. 

Two  interesting  sections  may  be  noted  here  One  was 
the  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  Comintern  of  Chinese  nature, 
frowning  upon  Mao’s  audacity  in  building  up  his  peasant 
Soviet  in  Kiangsi  and  insisting  the  revolution  could  only  be 
achieved  through  the  unresponsive  trade  unions.  For  the 
other,  if  Japan  had  not  invaded  China,  might  the  KMT  have 
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eventually  given  China  a  really  democratic  government? 
In  view  of  the  conspicuous  improvement  of  the  Nanking 
administration  between  1931-37,  it  seems  possible.  The 
real  tragedy  came  after  the  war  when  Chiang  Kai-shek,  with 
all  his  brains  and  unequalled  power,  failed  to  give  the  lead 
to  the  strong  liberal  elements  so  conspicuous  and  vocal  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  1948  through  which  Nationalism 
might  have  been  saved.  Whether  this  was  due  to  blindness 
on  the  part  of  “  CKS,”  or  the  normal  Chinese  loyalty  to 
old  associates,  the  result  was  the  same. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  gradually  led  by  the  logic  of  their  own  acts 
to  impose  a  desfK)lism  not  at  first  intended,  as  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  were.  Mr.  North  says  that  Mao’s  much  adver¬ 
tised  New  Democracy  (as  a  partnership  between  State, 
private  enterprise  and  capitalism)  was  “  only  one  stage  in 
...  an  inevitable  advance  into  Marxist  socialism  and  Com¬ 
munism.”  This  has  already  come  true  in  the  enforcement 
this  year  of  the  new  ”  general  line,”  with  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  finally  thrown  off  the  mask  and  proclaim  that 
all  industry,  commerce,  retail  trade  and  agriculture  is 
gradually  to  be  absorbed  by  the  State  during  a  transitional 
period  leading  to  perfect  socialism,  when  the  State  will  be 
the  only  master  and  every  Chinese  a  servant  of  the  Party. 

This  survey  will  be  the  supreme  test  for  the  permanence 
of  the  Communist  regime.  Mr.  North  suggests  four  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  govern  its  future.  One  might  venture  to  put 
the  docility  or  otherwise  of  the  peasants  first — he  puts  it 
second.  They  have  already  shown  their  dislike  (as  Peking 
has  frankly  admitted)  for  being  forced  into  cooperative 
groups  through  which  the  ultimate  collectivisation  of  the 
land  is  to  be  fulfilled;  they  have  never  known  anything  like 
the  system  now  decreed  by  the  Communist  Party;  and  they 
are  past  masters  in  passive  resistance.  The  downfall  of 
most  bygone  dynasties,  it  will  be  recalled,  started  in  revolt 
among  the  peasants. 

Mr.  North’s  book  includes  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  principal  Communist  leaders.  Also  several  tables 
showing  the  origins  of  them  and  of  the  KMT  61ite. 

O.  M.  Green 
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people  through  the  entire  life  cycle  from  conception  and 
birth  through  adolescence,  courtship,  marriage  and  home 
life  to  death.  One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  very  sensible  attitude  to  sex  and  marriage  by  these 
people.  Like  all  Malay  peoples,  the  women  have  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  and  the  distribution  of  property  shows  a 
refreshing  degree  of  equality  of  ownership  of  sago  planta¬ 
tions — or  perhaps  groves  would  be  a  better  word  for  the 
small  holdings.  There  is  a  modern  note  in  the  habits  of 
courtship  and  the  manner  in  which  marriages  are  arranged 
by  the  parties  concerned  or  at  any  rate  to  suit  their  own 
likes  and  dislikes. 

There  are  a  number  of  photographs  and  the  report  is 
full  of  interest  even  if  it  covers  a  very  small  part  of  a  little- 
known  corner  of  Malaysia.  It  is  a  pity  it  has  not  been 
printed  instead  of  being  mimeographed. 

F.  S 


Shorter  Notices 

Commonwealth  Economic  Committee 

Three  useful  publications  of  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Committee  just  received  are  their  reports  on 
Fruit,  Plantation  Crops,  1953,  and  Vegetable  Oils  and  Oil¬ 
seeds,  1953.  The  first  of  these  covers  fresh,  dried  and 
canned  fruit  as  well  as  wine  and  as  far  as  the  Pacific  region 


Report  on  a  Melanau  Sag^o  Producing  Community  in 
Sarawak  by  H.  S.  Morris  (HMSO,  1  l.y.  6d.) 

This  report  follows  a  study  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Colonial  Office  of  a  small  community  of  a  few 
thousand  souls  living  in  a  strip  of  territory  along  the  north 
coast  of  Borneo.  The  aim  was  not  only  the  study  of  the 
economy  of  the  community  and  their  main  occupation,  but 
also  of  the  social  changes  expjerienced  in  passing  from  a 
pagan  to  a  Moslem  organisation  and  the  influence  of 
modern  conditions  on  the  class  structure  of  the  community. 

More  than  an  ordinary  official  repxjrt— and  by  the  way 
the  views  expressed  in  this  volume  are  not  official — the 
study  is  a  very  human  document  which  affords  considerable 
insight  into  the  ways  of  the  Melanau  people.  And  quite  the 
most  significant  section  from  the  anthropx>logical  px)int  of 
view  is  the  concluding  one  covering  the  social  habits  of  the 
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is  concerned  mentions  record  outputs  of  canned  fruits  in 
Australia  and  a  doubling  of  the  E)ominion’s  wine  produc¬ 
tion  since  the  war.  The  plantation  crops  covered  in  the 
second  volume  include  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices, 
tobacco  and  rubber  and  denotes  a  fall  in  prices  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  tea  and  rubber  since  1951  and  a  general  tendency 
for  the  dollar  earning  potential  of  some  of  the  commodities 
to  be  affected.  Of  the  oilseed  industries  in  the  East,  sup¬ 
plies  of  coconut  oil  and  copra  from  Ceylon  were  at  a  hi^ 
level  last  year,  exports  from  India  were  also  well  main¬ 
tained;  and  in  Malaya.  New  Guinea  and  Papua,  Fiji  and 
other  Pacific  Islands  there  have  been  developments  since 
the  war  and  generally  speaking  some  increase  in  production. 
The  reports  are  obtainable  from  HMSO  or  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Economic  Committee  and  are  each  priced  at  5s. 
(5s.  3d.  post  free). 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

w  E  have  recently  iK-eii  seeing  in  this  country  a  numl)er  of 
good  Italian  magazines  which  are  devoted — or  give  a  lot 
of  space  to — the  subject  of  Asia:  political,  cultural,  economic,  and 
religious.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  quarterly  journal  (written 
in  English)  of  the  Istituto  Italiano  per  il  Medio  ed  ^tremo 
Oriente  (IsMEO),  directed  by  Professor  G.  Tucci,  called  East 
and  West.  In  the  January  issue  there  is  a  well  written  and 
illustrated  article  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  IsMEO,  Professor 
M.  Bussagli,  on  the  finding  of  a  statuette  of  St.  Peter  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Charsadda  in  the  north-west  of  the  Indian 
sub-continent,  ami  of  how  imjwrtant  this  find  is  in  establishing 
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the  link  that  once  existed  between  the  Roman  world  and  the 
Indian. 

A  magazine,  published  in  Milan,  which  always  presents  a 
balanced  view  on  the  (lolitical  issues  between  Asia  and  the  west 
is  Relazioni  Iniernazionali.  The  number  dated  March  13th  has 
some  short  notes  on  Asian  matters,  like  Communism  in  India, 
and  the  position  of  the  French  in  Indo-China,  and  there  is  a 
full-page  article  on  inflation  and  economic  crisis  in  Japan. 

The  last  Italian  magazine  to  hand  is  a  large  one,  published 
every  three  months  in  Genoa,  called  Economia  Internazionale. 
Volume  VI,  No.  4,  contains  an  article  by  S.  M.  Akhtar,  of  the 
Punjab  University,  I^hore,  on  lantl  tenure  in  Pakistan.  The 
subject  is  treated  exhaustively,  and  the  author  gives  the  history 
of  land  tenure  systems  and  the  t-conomic  consequences  of  tenancy 
and  peasant  ownership.  In  the  past,  through  the  system  of 
land  tenun-,  the  unit  of  cultivation  has  b'-en  kept  very  small. 
.'\nd  another  of  the  troubles  has  Ix'en  that  the  system  created 
a  parasitic  class  of  absentee  landlords,  with  no  interest  in 
agricultural  development,  and  at  the  same  time  a  resourceless 
and  oppressed  class  of  tenants.  To  overcome  this,  conditions 
must  be  created  which  give  tire  cultivator  the  maximum  in¬ 
centive  to  put  his  best  into  the  land,  and  to  make  him  free  from 
exploitation.  In  parts  of  Pakistan,  says  Dr.  Akhtar,  this  is 
being  tackled. 

The  entire  fabric  of  Pakistan’s  trade  relations  with  foreign 
countries  is  woven  with  jute  and  cotton,  said  I.  II.  Usmani  in 
an  address  delivered  to  the  Pakistan  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  on  trade  Iretween  Pakistan  and  Japan  (now  printed  in 
Pakistan  Horizon^  Vol.  VI,  No.  3).  The  author  is  Chief  Con¬ 
troller  of  Imjrorts  and  Exports  for  the  (iovernment  of  Pakistan, 
so  he  is  right  on  top  of  his  subject.  The  figures  he  produces 
are  very  revealing  and  he  shows  that,  apart  from  America,  Paki¬ 
stan  was  the  biggest  market  for  Japanese  goods  in  1950  and 
the  second  biggest  in  1951,  when  Indonesia  increased  her  impiorts 
from  Japan.  The  importation  by  Japan  of  goods  and  raw 
materials  from  Pakistan  was  very  large  and  in  1951  only  second 
to  those  from  Australia.  Mr.  l^smani  has  wide  admiration  for 
Japan’s  post-war  recovery,  both  in  industry  and  agriculture. 
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SIXTH  SANGAYANA : 

UNIQUE  EVENT  IN  BUDDHIST  HISTORY 

By  Austin  De  Silva  (Columbo) 


A  UNIQUE  event  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world  will  commence  near  Rangoon  on 
the  Wesak  Full  Moon  Day  of  May  this  year  and  ter¬ 
minate  two  years  later  on  the  Wesak  Full  Moon  Day  of 
May,  1956. 

It  is  the  Sixth  Great  Buddhist  Council  or  Sangayana, 
which  will  revise  and  re-edit  the  Tripitaka,  or  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  and  formally  adopt  the  revised  version  as  the 
commonly  accepted  texts  of  the  Tripitaka. 

The  Triintaka  comprises  five  volumes  of  Viruiya;  three 
volumes  of  Suttas;  three  volumes  of  Pannasa;  five  volumes 
Samvutta;  Anguttara  Nikaya:  Khuddaka  Nikaya;  and  seven 
volumes  of  Abhidhamma — containing  in  all  14,804  pages 
The  Sangayana  will  meet  in  five  congregations  which 
will  re-edit  the  texts,  each  congregation  lasting  about  two 
months. 

In  the  history  of  Buddhism,  Great  Councils,  similar  to 
the  one  planned  by  Burma,  have  been  held  on  previous 
occasions  as  well.  According  to  the  Burmese  sponsors  of 
the  Sixth  Great  Council,  the  Fifth  was  held  in  Burma  and 
it  was  convoked  by  King  Mindon,  one  of  the  most  popular 
kings  of  Burma.  The  Council  recorded  the  Tripitaka  texts 
on  729  marble  slabs  at  Mandalay  in  1891. 

The  Fourth  Great  Council  was  held  in  Ceylon  a  few 
years  before  the  Christian  era  began,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Tripitaka  texts  were  committed  to  writing  for  the  first 
time. 

The  First  Great  Council  was  held  at  Rajagaha  in 
India,  and  the  Second  and  Third  were  also  held  in  that 
country,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Buddhist  kings 
of  India. 

All  Buddhist  countries  are  concentrating  on  the  Great 
Council  to  be  held  in  Burma,  for  which  elaborate  and 
expensive  preparations  have  been  made. 

An  of&ial  announcement  made  by  the  Buddha  Siasana 
Council  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  which  is  responsible  for  all 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  Great  Council,  states: 

“  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Burmese  Governments  in  the  past, 
as  the  supporters  of  the  Buddha  Sasana,  have  decid^  to 
provide  all  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Sangayana  and  have  delegated 
the  work  of  making  all  these  necessary  preparations  to  the 
Union  of  Burma  Buddha  Sasana  Council  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

“  On  the  advice  of  the  Maha  Theras  (principal  monks) 
and  also  in  their  desire  to  share  equally  the  merits  with  all 
the  Buddhists  of  the  world,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Burma  and  the  Buddha  Sasana  Council  have  decided  to 


offer  an  opportunity  to  all  Buddhists  to  have  a  share  in  this 
great  and  epoch-making  undertaking.” 

Consequently,  several  Buddhist  countries  of  the  Thcra- 
vada  leaning  are  taking  a  share  in  the  preparations  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  Great  Council.  One  of  these  is 
Ceylon. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  have  formed  a  committee 
to  raise  funds  as  their  share  of  the  project  and  also  to  help 
the  Government  of  Burma  in  other  ways  such  as  inducing 
learned  Ceylonese  monks  and  laymen  to  do  whatever  they 
can  in  this  great  task.  A  mission  from  Ceylon  has  already 
been  to  Burma  conveying  some  of  the  Tripitaka  texts  from 
Ceylon. 

The  Ceylon  committee  has  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Home  Ministry  and  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  Mr.  A.  Ratnayake,  in  a  message  to  the  Buddha 
Sasana  Council  of  Burma  said:  ”  There  is  no  nobler  work 
that  could  be  undertaken  by  a  Buddhist  country  than  the 
revision  of  the  Tripitaka  texts,  as  it  is  only  by  periodical 
revisions  that  the  Dhamma  could  be  preserved  in  its 
pristine  purity.” 

The  Government  of  Burma  are  spending  a  colossal 
sum  of  money  on  this  noble  endeavour.  Special  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  a  plateau  three  miles  from  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Rangoon,  near  the  Kaba-Aye,  or  World  Peace 
Pagoda,  recently  built  by  the  Burmese  through  the  initiative 
of  U  Nu,  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  to  enshrine  the  share 
of  the  relics  of  Sariputta  and  Maha  Moggallana,  chief 
disciples  of  the  Buddha,  which  Burma  received  from  India. 

The  buildings  are  being  specially  constructed  for  the 
work  of  the  Great  Council  and  they  will  be  permanently 
preserved  after  the  termination  of  the  Council  and  used  for 
religious  purposes.  They  will  also  have  a  historic  signifi¬ 
cance. 

In  the  building  programme  are  included  the  following: 

» The  Sixth  Great  Buddhist  Council  Assembly  Cave, 
which  will  acconunodate  S,(X)0  monks  and  10.(X)0  laymen. 
Four  hostels,  each  to  accommodate  1,000  monks.  A 
refectory  capable  of  feeding  1  ,S(X)  monks  at  a  time,  with  a 
kitchen  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  cooking  system.  An 
international  Buddhist  Library  which  will  house  the  Tri¬ 
pitaka  texts  and  books  on  Buddhism. 

Thousands  of  Maha  Theras  from  different  Buddhist 
countries  will  assemble  at  the  Cave  for  the  deliberations. 
These  monks  will  be  all  great  scholars  learned  and  well 
versed  in  the  Tripitaka  and  its  commentaries.  They  will 
include  Maha  Theras  from  Burma,  Ceylon.  Thailand,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Laos — the  principal  countries  in  which  Thera- 
vada  Buddhism  prevails.  Thousands  of  laymen  are  also 
expected  from  various  parts  (tf  the  world. 
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AWATER  FESTIVAL 
m  THE 

CHIHAGOAG  HILLS 


By  Water  Maas  (Braunschweig) 


The  procession  starts 

The  Chittagong  Hills  on  the  frontier  between  East  Pakistan 
and  Burma  have  a  very  variegated  population.  Lushais, 
Mros,  Kukis,  Chakmans,  Moghs,  Pankhos.  Banjogis,  Khyangs 
live  here,  some  Christians,  some  Hindus,  very  few  Moslems,  a  few 
pagans,  most  of  them  Buddhists.  Most  of  them  are  recognisable 
at  first  glance  as  Mongoloids  and  nearly  all  of  them  speak  lan¬ 
guages  completely  ignored  by  their  neighbours  the  Bengalis.  The 
Moghs  are  believed  to  be  Siamese  prisoners  of  war  whom  the 
king  of  Arakan  transplated  at  about  1600  A.D.  into  these  regions. 
They  still  keep  to  their  old  customs,  and  their  economy  is  that 


of  shifting  cultivation,  here  called  jhimt.  In  January  and  February 
they  cut  the  smaller  trees  and  bushes,  and  incise  the  bigger  ones 
with  their  daos  or  long  knives.  The  sun  then  dries  everything. 
In  the  first  week  of  April  just  before  the  first  rains  come  they  set 
fire  to  the  jhum,  then  the  jungle  burns  for  one  day  or  two.  This 
is  a  fine  spectacle,  all  this  fire,  especially  at  night  time.  The 
bamboo  knots  burst  with  loud  cracking  and  send  thousands  of 
sparks  through  the  black  night.  The  fire  extinguished,  the  Moghs 
go  into  the  jhum,  and  with  their  daos  they  make  little  holes  into 
which  they  put  rice,  cotton  and  vegetable  seeds,  sesamum,  maize. 
No  ploughing,  no  other  agricultural  work.  The  Moi  in  Indo- 
China  say,  “  We  do  not  know  how  to  speak  to  the  bufTaloes,'” 
which  mans  that  they  ignore  paddy  farming.  The  Moghs  could 
say  the  same. 

But  if  they  leave  everything  to  the  Divinity  they  must  at  least 
pray  for  success.  This  is  the  Water  Festival  which  takes  place 
at  about  the  Bengali  New  Year  (in  the  beginning  of  April).  Let 
us  see  how  it  is  celebrated  in  Bandarban,  the  main  village  of  the 
Moghs,  where  l,(X)()  of  them  live,  with  their  king  or  Raja,  and 
where  they  have  a  pagoda.  In  this  pagoda  there  is  a  great  copper 
statue  of  the  Buddha,  a  little  more  than  10  feet  high.  To  make  the 
“  shining  face  of  Buddha  "  even  brighter  elderly  women,  white 
clad,  have  been  scrubbing  this  statue  already  for  two  days,  now 
it  is  glittering.  This  is  the  day  of  the  Festival.  Early  in  the 
morning  men,  women  and  children  brought  presents  for  the 
priest  and  his  acolytes  who  are  reciting  hymns  in  the  temple.  In 
the  afternoon  a  big  crowd  collected  before  the  pagoda  inside 
which  there  are  many  old  men  with  completely  shaven  heads. 
They  are  singing.  Everybody  seems  to  wait  for  something.  And 
here  they  are;  the  three  elephants  of  the  Raja.  Beautifully 
adorned,  one  would  say  they  know  the  role  they  are  to  play. 
Gongs,  drums  of  all  sizes  make  the  air  tremble.  A  long  procession 
goes  through  the  village  in  the  direction  of  the  Sangu  River,  the 
elephants  first,  then  old  men  who  carry  a  bamboo  tray  while 
other  men  hold  large  umbrellas  over  them.  On  this  tray  there 
are  many  silver  statues  of  the  Buddha,  five  to  ten  inches  high. 
Behind  come  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children,  the  men 
mostly  in  white,  some  older  ones  in  saffron  yellow,  the  women 
mostly  red  clad.  The  girls  wear  in  their  hair  combs  of  Japanese 
manufacture.  Many  people  carry  beautiful  copper  vessels.  By  the 
river  bank  lies  a  big  bamboo  raft  with  a  gaily  coloured  canopy. 
The  elephants  now  step  aside  and  the  men  with  the  statues  of  the 
Buddha  go  on  to  the  raft :  they  wash  the  statues,  first  in  the  river 
and  then  with  sandalwood  water.  From  time  to  time  a  gong  or 
a  drum  is  heard  and  then  prayers  are  recited.  Afterwards  the 
procession  returns  to  the  pagoda,  where  religious  dances  are 
executed  till  late  at  night. 


Miniature  figures  of  Buddha  [daced  on  a  bamboo  raft  prior  to 
their  "  bath  ”  in  the  river 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

BRITISH  RESOURCES 
AND  COMMONWEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT 

By  R,  G,  Hawtrey 

At  the  Conference  of  Commonwealth  Finance  Ministers 
which  ended  in  the  middle  of  January  the  development 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  participating  countries 
was  a  leading  topic.  Development  was  conceived  in  the 
widest  sense:  development  of  the  production  of  food  and 
material,  development  of  manufacturing  industries,  develop- 
mnt  of  transport.  “  But  in  most  cases.”  the  final  com¬ 
munique  declared,  ”  finance  is  still  the  major  factor  limiting 
development.  Each  of  our  Governments  will  continue 
policies  designed  to  secure  the  highest  possible  level  of 
internal  savings.  However,  most  individual  countries,  and 
the  sterling  area  as  a  whole,  still  need  additional  financial 
resources  from  outside.” 

By  ”  financial  resources  from  outside  ”  is  meant  an 
adverse  balance  of  payments  covered  by  aid,  not  trade. 
Loaas  procured  through  Government  initiative  are  really 
”  aid.”  and  commercial  capital  from  outside  the  sterling 
area  is  not  likely  to  be  anything  considerable.  Exploitation 
by  outside  capital  would  anyhow  burden  the  future  balance 
of  payments  with  the  transfer  of  profits  and  earnings  of 
management. 

The  Conference  really  accepted  the  necessity  of  the 
provision  of  capital  resources  by  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
the  development  of  the  overseas  Sterling  area.  What  had 
been  so  provided  in  1953  by  Government  authority  had 
amounted  to  £120  million,  but  the  communique  entered  a 
warning  that  in  view  of  the  many  claims  on  the  London 
market,  including  provision  for  development  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  access  to  it  has  to  be  limited. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Sterling  Area,  as  it 
has  evolved  since  1939,  is  that  it  is  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
exchange  control,  and  that  therefore  the  control  does  not 
interfere  with  movements  of  capital  within  it.  Capital 
flotations  in  the  London  investment  market  are  subject  to  a 
separate  control,  whether  they  are  for  investment  at  home 
or  in  the  overseas  Sterling  area,  and  the  control  can  be  so 
exercised  as  to  allow  priority  for  projects  for  investment  at 
home. 

But  a  great  part  of  the  formation  of  capital  is  financed 

Prof.  R.  G.  Hawtrey,  C.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.A.,  is  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society  and  Price  Professor  of 
[nternational  Economics,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 


through  demands  other  than  flotations  in  the  market,  for 
example,  by  reinvested  profits  applied  to  the  extension  of 
existing  overseas  enterprises. 

The  annual  White  Paper  on  the  Balance  of  Payments 
(Cmd.  8976)  gives  an  analysis  of  Overseas  Investment  and 
Borrowing  year  by  year.  The  net  amount  shown  as  placed 
in  the  Sterling  area  has  been  as  follows  (in  £  millions): 


1947  . 

307 

1948  . 

260 

1949  . 

199 

1959  . 

168 

1951 . 

143 

1952  . 

93 

1953  (6  months) 

79 

There  was  thus  a  continued  fall  till  1952,  but  a  revival 
in  the  first  half  of  1953. 

What  Great  Britain  can  spare  for  external  investment 
is  limited  by  her  own  resources.  An  adverse  balance  d 
payments  is  a  symptom  of  too  much  spending,  that  is  to 
say.  of  spending  in  excess  of  production.  Spending  here 
includes  not  only  spending  by  consumers,  but  Government 
spending  and  spending  on  capital  formation,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 

In  the  years  1947  to  1950  British  resources  were 
augmented  first  by  the  American  and  Canadian  loans  of 
1945  and  subsequently  by  Marshall  Aid.  In  1951  there  was 
a  heavy  adverse  balance,  and  since  then  the  position  has 
been  maintained  by  direct  restriction  of  imports.  Restric- 
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tion  of  imports  is  a  temporary  device — even  now  it  is  being 
relaxed.  Can  resources  be  provided  for  the  continued  or 
increased  export  of  capital  from  Great  Britain  to  the  rest 
of  the  Sterling  Area? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  what  is  wanted  is  more  production. 
But  more  production  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The 
productivity  of  industry  does  improve,  but  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  depends  on  the  human  factor  in  industry  itself,  and 
we  cannot  count  on  the  pace  being  accelerated. 

If  production  is  limited,  and  spending  is  not  to  exceed 
production,  then  spending  in  one  direction  can  only  be 
increased  if  spending  in  other  directions  is  reduced.  The 
country  cannot  afford  to  reduce  expenditure  on  defence, 
and  if  capital  outlay  on  the  Sterling  Area  is  to  be  increased, 
either  capntal  outlay  at  home  or  consumption  must  be 
diminish^.  Capital  outlay  at  home  is  still  subject  to 
controls,  but  can  hardly  further  diminished  without 
retarding  that  growth  of  productivity  which  everyone  recog¬ 
nises  to  be  desirable.  Is  consumption  then  to  be  restricted? 
A  return  to  the  post-war  austerity  enforced  by  controls  and 
rationing  is  hardly  to  be  contemplated.  Austerity  can  be 
enforced  by  taxation,  but  not  by  the  heavy  direct  taxation 
which  encroaches  on  saving.  If  the  taxation  is  to  reduce 

consumption,  it  must  be  imposed  on  the  mass  of  consumers. 
Austerity  thus  enforced  by  taxation  is  not  likely  to  be 
politically  acceptable. 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  end  of  the  matter.  Our 
economic  system  is  by  no  means  so  rigid  as  the  foregoing 
argument  assumes.  Elasticity  is  imparted  to  the  system  by 


the  existence  of  stocks  of  goods  forming  a  cushion  between 
producers  and  consumers.  When  spending  exceeds  pro¬ 
duction,  the  first  impact  is  felt  in  a  reduction  of  stocks. 
When  industry  is  already  fully  employed,  stocks  cannot  be 
replenished  by  an  increase  in  output,  and  it  is  then  that 
imports  are  attracted  and  an  adverse  balance  of  payments 
results. 

If  the  amount  of  stock-held  goods  were  small  or  sus¬ 
ceptible  only  of  small  variations,  this  element  of  elasticity 
would  be  unimportant.  But  the  amount  is  very  large. 
The  total  value  of  stocks  held  in  1951  is  estimated  in  the 
National  Income  return  of  1953  at  7,385  million.  Though 
this  total  includes  goods  in  process  in  the  hands  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  goods  in  transit  in  the  hands  of  exporters  and 
importers,  a  very  large  part  is  composed  of  goods  awaiting 
sale  or  awaiting  use  the  amount  of  which  can  readily  be 
varied  within  wide  limits. 

How  then  can  this  vast  pool  of  wealth  be  drawn  on? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  credit  policy.  A  portion  of 
the  goods  in  stock  is  held  with  borrowed  money,  and,  if 
borrowing  is  made  less  attractive,  the  traders  affected  will 
arrange  to  reduce  their  borrowing  or  to  avoid  it  altogether. 
The  pressure  both  on  production  at  home  and  on  imports 
for  the  replenishment  of  stocks  will  thus  be  eased,  the 
balance  of  payments  will  be  strengthened  and  productive 
capacity  will  be  made  available  both  for  capital  formation 
and  for  exports. 

A  tentative  step  towards  this  policy  was  taken  when 
the  Bank  rate  was  raised  to  4  per  cent  two  years  ago.  A 
rise  of  Bank  rate  is  immediately  reflected  in  the  rates  of 
interest  on  bank  advances  and  other  forms  of  short-term 
borrowing.  Its  influence  on  the  long-term  investment 
market  is  relatively  slight.  The  rate  of  4  per  cent  is  not  very 
high  (at  a  time  when  the  long-term  rate  exceeds  4  per  cent) 
and  Bank  rate  was  actually  reduced  to  3J  per  cent  in 
.September,  1953.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
slight  reduction  in  stocks  in  1952  was  attributable  to  the 
rise. 

In  the  communique  which  followed  the  (Ibnfercnce 
stress  was  laid  on  “  sound  internal  policies  and  the  need  to 
restrain  inflation.”  Bank  rate  is  the  principal  instrument 
for  restraining  inflation  because  the  banks  create  money  by 
lending,  so  that  a  credit  policy  which  deters  borrowers 
diminishes  the  supply  of  money.  The  same  credit  policy 
which  make.s  resources  available  from  traders’  stocks  re¬ 
stricts  people’s  p<wer  of  excess  spending  by  limiting  the 
supply  of  money. 

The  resources  to  be  made  available  from  stocks  may 
be  large  but  are  not  unlimited.  The  diminution  in  stocks 
in  1952  amounted  to  £164  million.  Under  more  consider¬ 
able  pressure  several  hundreds  of  millions  might  be  re¬ 
leased.  Even  so,  tight  credit  could  only  be  a  temporary 

expedient,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  would  be 
exhausted.  But  it  would  carry  with  it  the  radical  remedy 
for  the  inflation  and  adverse  balance  of  payments  by  which 
the  country  is  so  seriously  weakened  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  need  to  forecast  a  policy  in  conditions  so 
changed. 
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ARTERIES  OF  PAKISTAN’S  PROGRESS 

By  Jehangir  A.  Khan  (Karachi) 


PAKISTAN’S  Six-Year  development  plan  envisages  10,000 
miles  of  roads  at  a  cost  of  Rs.lOO  million.  Of  this,  1,200 

miles  of  highways  in  the  Punjab,  190  miles  in  Karachi,  and 
over  100  miles  of  road  in  the  N.W.F.P.  are  already  open  to 
traffic.  In  East  Pakistan  the  Pak  Italian  Road  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  marking  time  for  machinery  to  arrive  when  they  can  start 
work  on  7S0  miles  of  road.  Some  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
Dacca  and  Narayan  Ganj  roads. 

Some  idea  of  the  country's  great  need  for  good  roads  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  figures  for  present  road  mileage  and  comparative 
statistics  for  other  countries.  East  and  West  Pakistan  together 
extend  over  364,000  square  miles  and  possessed  in  1948  only  56,913 
miles  of  roads  of  all  types.  For  every  square  mile  of  territorv 
Britain  has  2.02  miles  of  roads,  France  1.84,  the  USA  1.03,  Italy 
0.89,  India  0.22  and  Pakistan  only  0.16  miles.  Of  the  1948  mileage, 
moreover,  5,560  miles  were  modern  surfaced,  2,225  were  water- 
bound  macadamised,  and  48,119  unmetallcd  roads.  Thus  of  the 
whole  system  only  about  8,000  miles  can  be  called  all-weather 
roads. 

The  inauguration  of  the  road  conference  in  Karachi  in  May, 
1949,  was  the  first  step  to  develop  the  national  road  system.  A 
duty  of  2i  annas  per  gallon  was  levied  on  petrol  from  which  the 
Central  Road  Fund  expected  30  lakhs  per  annum.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  was  used  to  pay  for  the  administration  of  the 
road  fund  and  for  research  and  special  grants.  The  balance  was 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Provinces.  Simultaneously  the  Central 
Road  Organisation  came  into  being  to  coordinate  road  and  rail 
development. 

In  the  following  year  the  Pakistan  Road  Engineers'  Assoca- 
tion  was  formed  to  promote  the  know-how  of  road  building  and 
maintenance  and  to  evolve  standards  and  specifications.  Pakistan 
was  represented  at  two  international  conferences  relating  to  road 
construction— at  Singapore  in  October,  1949,  and  Lake  Success  in 
March,  1950. 

By  1950,  568  miles  of  new  roads  had  been  constructed  and 
338  miles  of  old  roads  improved,  while  12  new  bridges  were 
built.  Progress  could  hardly  be  termed  spectacular.  However, 
in  November,  under  the  Communications  Ministry,  a  Transport 
Advisory  Council  produced  a  Six-Year  Road  Development  Plan 
for  the  improvement  and  construction  of  10,492  miles  of  Federal 
roads  and  17,462  miles  of  provincial  roads  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  Rs.  1,400  million. 

The  programme  for  provincial  road  construction  envisaged 
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11,415  miles  of  new  roads  and  the  improvement  of  6,047  miles  of 
existing  toads  at  a  totdl  cost  of  Rs.914  million. 


The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  Six-Year  Plan  as  it 
applies  to  the  various  areas  of  the  State ; 


Length  of  proposed  roads 

Cost  in 

New  con¬ 

Improve¬ 

Total 

million 

struction 

ments 

mileage 

rupees 

Punjab 

4,312 

1,362 

5,674 

232,645 

Sind 

1,068 

828 

1,8% 

149.064 

East  Bengal 

4,460 

1,868 

6,328 

445.000 

Baluchistan 

931 

750 

1,681 

17.300 

N.W.F.P. 

134 

665 

798 

15.514 

Bahawalpur 

376 

162 

538 

18.520 

Khairpur 

108 

195 

303 

2.600 

Karachi 

26 

217 

243 

33.273 

Total 

11,415 

6,047 

17,462 

913.916 

The  Six-Year  Plan  will  increase  the  all-weather  road 

mileage 

of  the  country  fivefold.  Almost  all  main  cities  and  agricultural 
markets  will  be  connected  by  roads.  It  is  hoped  that  this  ambitious 
target  will  be  reached  by  summer,  1958.  One  cannot  but  recall 
what  Sir  Kenneth  Mitchell  said  in  his  presidential  address  of  the 
8th  Session  of  the  Indian  Roads  Congress  at  Gwalior  in  1943: 
“  No  village  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  and  over  should  be 
more  than,  say,  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  from  a  public  road.” 

For  Pakistan,  whose  economy  is  basically  and  predominantly 
agricultural,  the  value  of  a  first-class  road  system  cannot  be 
over-emphasised.  The  lack  of  roads  is  a  major  cause  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  lying  uncultivated  Peasants  cannot  cultivate  land 
so  isolated  that  they  cannot  get  scientific  aids  to  cultivation  and 
reach  markets  easily. 

The  Frontier  is  a  typical  example  of  how  road  development 
has  opened  up  an  area.  Change  came  with  the  first  road  con¬ 
structed  by  the  British  in  the  1930s.  Today,  with  a  good  road 
passing  through  the  heart  of  No  Man’s  Land  and  an  extensive 
network  of  smaller  roads  connecting  the  Frontier’s  urban  areas 
with  the  tribal  territory,  a  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
people’s  outlook.  Tribal  folk  arc  no  longer  wary  of  coming  to 
town  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  it  has  become  customary  for  city  folk 
to  visit  what  was  formerly  outlaw  territory  for  picnics  and  sight¬ 
seeing  excursions! 

Thai  in  the  Punjab  presents  another  example  of  the  part  roads 
play  in  regional  development.  Today  Thai’s  broad,  tree-lined 
avenues  are  the  envy  of  every  city  in  Pakistan. 

In  Lahore  the  newly  constructed  Circular  Road  is  a  revelation 
to  those  who  remember  the  dilapidated  narrow  street  that  served 
perhaps  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  in  pre-partition  Lahore. 
Gutted  areas  around  the  city  have  been  demolished  and  replaced 
by  parks  and  avenues  where  five  double  deckers  could  drive 
abreast ! 

Talking  of  vehicles,  it  is  relevant  to  mention  that  Pakistan 
has  in  all  58,8%  vehicles  plying  on  its  roads.  On  an  average, 
there  are  30  vehicles  per  hundred  thousand  people.  Incidentally, 
India  has  thrice  that  ratio,  while  the  USA  has  25,801  vehicles  per 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

More  roads  will  mean  more  vehicles  and  with  the  installation 
of  car  assembly  plants  like  the  General  Motors  assembly  i^nt  in 
Karachi  already  under  way,  one  can  foresee  steady  development 
in  the  future. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  expansion  of  Australian  industrial  capacity  of  1954.  This  concern  will  be  capable  of  supplying  almost 
continues,  largely  unhampered  by  the  political  and  the  entire  Australian  requirements  of  aluminium.  The 
economic  see-saws.  In  Tasmania  two  major  projects  discovery  of  bauxite  deposits  in  Arnhem  Land,  Northern 
which  will  utilise  the  cheap  power  available  from  that  Territory,  which  are  being  actively  examined,  makes  it 
State’s  well-developed  hydro-electricity  schemes  are  well  possible  for  Australia  to  look  forward  to  a  supply  of 
on  the  way.  At  Risdon,  the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Co.  are  aluminium  products  from  internal  raw  materials  for  a  long 
building  a  plant  in  the  million  pound  class  for  the  manu-  time  to  come.  Another  recent  announcement  has  revealed 
facturers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  will  operate  on  the  the  existence  in  Queensland  of  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  Cape 
by-products  from  the  production  of  metallic  zinc  already  Yorke  Peninsula.  The  State  Government  entertains  hopes 
well  established  there.  In  the  north,  at  Bell  Bay.  the  Aus-  of  an  iron  industry,  tentatively  suggested  for  Bowen,  and  is 
tralian  Aluminium  Production  Commission’s  new  plant  is  trying  to  interest  overseas  companies  in  the  project, 
up  to  schedule  and  should  be  in  production  before  the  end  There  is  also  some  hope  that  Australia’s  national 
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beverage,  tea,  might  be  grown  within  the  Commonwealth, 
and  has  evidently  found  the  right  physical  and  climatic 
conditions.  But  the  problem  of  labour  costs  has  to  be 
solved,  and  with  the  basic  wage  at  A£12.3.0  that  is  likely 
to  prove  to  be  a  big  hurdle. 

In  New  Guinea  expeiimental  growing  has  been  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily.  But  there  too  problems  exist,  mostly 


by  way  of  opening  up  virgin  country  for  settlement.  Recent 
refereiKes  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  have  high-lighted 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Mandated  Territory  of 
New  Guinea,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  while  Australia 
has  no  security  of  tenure,  and  is  at  any  time  open  to  an 
inspection  of  her  trusteeship  of  the  territory,  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  rapid  development  of  that  island  will  be 
slow  in  forthcoming. 


ECAFE  DISCUSSION 

Industrialisation  or 
Agriculture 


The  Queen’ \  Hotel  at  Kandy,  Ceylon, 
where  the  Inland  Transport  Commis¬ 
sion  of  ECAFE  held  its  last  meet  inn 
(UN  picture) 


\  MONG  the  most  interesting  controversial  questions  discussed 
•^at  the  recent  ECAFE  Session  in  Kandy  was  the  problem  of 
how  far  the  industrialisation  of  the  under-developed  countries 
should  receive  priority  in  their  economic  develoinnent  plans. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Benham,  the  representative  of  Malaya  and  British 
Borneo,  stressed  the  fact  that  while  a  few  years  ago  most  people 
were  in  favour  of  a  rapid  and  all-out  industrialisation  as  the 
remedy  in  the  ECAFE  area,  a  great  change  of  attitude  towards 
this  question  has  taken  place  lately.  Governments  have  revised 
their  plans  several  times,  and  every  revision  was  in  the  direction 
of  giving  more  weight  to  investment  in  agriculture  and  less  weight 
to  industrialisation.  Dr.  Benham  referred  to  the  changed  attitude 


Mr.  C.  H.  Schaaf,  acting  E.xecutive  Secretary  of  ECACFE, 
addressing  the  opening  meeting  (UN  picture) 


among  economists,  such  as  Prof.  Arthur  Lewis,  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  preaching  all-out  industrialisation  were  now  saying  that 
all  efforts  should  be  devoted,  to  begin  with,  to  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Benham  listed  the  following  main 
reasons  for  stressing  the  development  of  agriculture :  the  low  food 
consumption  of  the  region,  the  need  for  a  bigger  output  of  food, 
or  to  some  extent  a  bigger  output  of  exports  to  procure  food  and 
other  things  in  exchange,  while  industrialisation  will  not  provide 
more  food. 

The  low  yield  per  acre  in  this  part  of  the  world  leads  (Dr. 
Benham)  to  the  belief  that  if  a  third  of  the  population  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  land  (to  work  in  industry)  even  the  i»'esent 
agricultural  output  would  not  be  maintained.  In  addition,  a  large 
and  growing  surplus  of  food  over  and  above  the  need*  it  the 
cultivators  is  required  to  provide  the  purchasing  power  f>  .r  ndus- 
trial  products.  Dr.  Benham  referred  to  the  industrial  revolution 
in  Great  Britain,  which  was  made  possible  only  by  a  whole  series 
of  striking  improvements  in  agriculture  which  greatly  increased 
output  per  man  on  the  land  and  set  free  a  large  number  of  persons 
to  follow  other  pursuits  with  a  surplus  of  foodstuffs  ready  to  pay 
for  their  products. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Lall,  Indian  delegate,  criticised  Dr.  Benham’s  point 
of  view.  He  said  that  while  in  India  priority  has  been  accorded 
to  agriculture,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  notion  that  indus¬ 
trialisation  will  automatically  follow  improvement  in  agriculture. 
It  would  be  wrong  if  the  countries  of  Asia  would  go  through  the 
same  stages  and  would  take  the  same  long  time,  and  suffer  the  same 
social  consequences  as  Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Mr.  Lall  emphasised  that  India,  while  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  increase  the  agricultural  output  by  more 
scientific  methods,  attaches  equal  importance  to  rapid  indus¬ 
trialisation,  and  expressed  his  belief  in  balanced  development  and 
rejected  the  notion  that  industrial  development  would  take  care 
of  itself. 
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WEST  GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  EAST  ASIA 

By  Freiherr  von  Maltzan  (Foreign  Office,  Bonn) 


The  exchange  of  goods  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  countries  of  East  Asia  represents 
at  present  only  a  relatively  modest  proportion  of  the 
Federal  Republic’s  total  volume  of  foreign  trade  It  would 
be  wrong  to  attribute  this  to  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  West  German  merchants  or  of  the  Federal  Government — 
far  from  it!  But  the  special  difficulties  encountered  by 
these  countries  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Republic  as  a 
result  of  the  second  world  war  have  undoubtedly  set  limits  to 
trade.  The  more  economic  and  political  stabilisation  pro¬ 
gresses.  the  more  rapidly  will  the  traditionally  good  trade 
relations  between  Germany  and  East  Asia  regain  their 
former  importance.  The  increase  in  the  1953  import  and 
export  figures  shows  that  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 

Germany’s  need  to  export  is  even  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  before  the  war.  The  industries  that  in  the  course  of 
almost  a  century  have  made  Germany  the  workshop  for 
many  foreign  countries  offer  employment  to  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  the  population  now  concentrated  in  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  rivers.  These  indus¬ 


tries  by  their  exports  make  it  possible  to  acquire  abroad  the 
foreign  foodstuffs  needed  in  order  to  feed  the  50  million 
inhabitants  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  and  liberalise  our  foreign  trade 
are  supported  by  the  general  efforts  of  the  West  towards 
economic  integration.  Economic  blocs,  currency  blocs  and 
payment  unions  constitute  preparatory  steps  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  road  leads  from  the  isolation  of  national 
economies  to  world-wide  economic  relations  marked  by  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  GATT,  and  others. 

The  countries  of  East  Asia,  for  their  part,  should  aim 
at  producing  a  greater  variety  of  commodities.  Falling 
world  market  prices  for  tropical  products  have  laid  bare  the 
inherent  risks  of  an  economy  based  exclusively  on  tro{Mcal 
monoculture.  The  independence  only  recently  won  by 
several  of  these  countries  has  stimulated  their  efforts  at  in¬ 
dustrialisation.  as  have  also  other  factors  of  which  a  con¬ 
tinuously  mounting  population  is*  the  most  pressing.  The 
necessity  of  providing  a  livelihood  for  their  people  and  of 
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raising  their  living  standard  forces  these  countries  to  exi^it 
all  their  natural  resources. 

West  Germany’s  industry  seems  particularly  well  suited 
to  provide  the  materials  necessary  for  this  economic  con¬ 
solidation.  Machinery  and  plant  equipment  head  the  list  of 
requirements  of  most  of  the  Asian  countries.  The  demand 
for  rails  and  rolling  stock,  equipment  for  road  construction, 
and  ships  has  opened  new  markets.  Railways,  roads  and 
ships  facilitate  inter- Asian  intercourse.  Drugs  help  to  con¬ 
trol  tropical  epidemics,  insecticides  protect  agriculture  and 
free  the  people  from  disease. 

Thus  ^st  Asia  is  not  only  a  market  for  the  machine 
shops  and  the  chemical  industry  of  Western  Germany:  it 
also  poses  a  multitude  of  new  problems.  The  West,  and 
West  Germany  as  a  part  of  it,  is  striving  to  help  in  solving 
them.  The  notion  of  a  “  Far  East  ”  is  now  as  antiquated 
as  are  the  clipper  ships  of  yesterday.  Today  the  economic 
interests  of  the  Eastern  world  are  tightly  interwoven  and 
interrelated  with  those  of  the  West. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  handicaps  that 
must  be  overcome  before  our  trade  with  East  Asia  will  run 
as  smoothly  as  we  should  wish.  There  is  the  deplorable 
legacy  of  the  past  that  faces  the  efforts  of  the  German 
merchant  and  business  representative,  such  as  the  still 
unrestored  protection  of  trade-marks  and  insufficient  or 
lacking  banking  and  shipping  facilities.  Nor  can  he  rely  on 
the  traditional  prevalence  of  this  or  that  Western  language. 


business  practice  or  preference  rooted  in  a  particular  school¬ 
ing  or  university  training.  There  are,  furthermore,  no  long¬ 
term  arrangements  regulating  our  trade,  but  instead  only 
bilateral  trade  and  payment  agreements  of  usually  one 
year’s  duration.  These  agreements  were  originally  planned 
as  stopgaps  to  allow  for  the  utmost  intensification  of  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  to  create  a  certain  freedom  of  action 
and  initiative  despite  the  lack  of  foreign  currency.  Today 
the  better  part  of  our  long-term  development  contracts  and 
deliveries  have  to  be  squeezed  into  them.  Moreover,  West 
Germany’s  lack  of  capital,  resulting  from  her  own  social  and 
reconstruction  needs,  frequently  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  offer  the  long-term  credits  asked  for. 

Against  these  handicaps  several  advantages  exist, 
among  them  the  fact  that  West  Germany’s  efforts  to  share 
in  the  economic  changes  of  East  Asia  are  quite  obviously 
devoid  of  all  political  motives  and  ambitions.  Furthermore, 
we  can  rely  on  a  certain  amount  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
business  partners  in  East  Asia  resulting  from  past  business 
connections.  In  my  opinion,  this  goodwill  is  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  a  certain  open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the 
German  businessman.  When  we  speak  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  of  the  German  overseas  merchant,  we  do  not 
imagine  him  seated  at  his  desk  signing  contracts.  His  work 
consists  in  serving  needs  which,  in  order  to  be  served,  must 
first  be  recognised  and  analysed  as  such.  This  freedom 
from  prejudice  couj^ed  with  sound  technical  training  and 
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experience  is  also  essential  for  the  technical  expert  whom 

West  Germany  has  to  offer.  He  is  helping  the  importing 

countries  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  both  their  resources  and 
our  machinery.  In  this  connection  we  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  possibilities  offered  by  ECAFE. 
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All  in  all,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  sees  in  ■ 
the  changes  now  taking  place  in  East  Asia  not  only  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  favourable  development  but  also  an  opportunity 
for  intensifying  trade  relations  with  that  part  of  the  world 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned. 


PORT  OF  HAMBURG  AIND  THE  EAST 

By  **Portus”  (Hamburg) 


IN  spite  of  the  heavy  damage  which  the  Second  World  War  has 
inflicted  on  Hamburg  and  her  port,  and  in  spite  of  the  economic 
loss  resulting  from  the  consequences  of  the  war,  this  town  on 
the  river  Elbe  is  once  again  the  leading  German  seaport  as  well  as 
the  most  important  commercial  and  industrial  centre  of  Western 
Germany.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  a  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 
construction  has  been  carried  out,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Hamburg  is  still  far  from  having  regained  her  former  position  in 
world  traffic. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  “  Iron  Curtain  ” 
is  at  a  distance  of  roughly  25  miles  from  Hamburg.  For  Hamburg 
the  division  of  Germany  and  Europe  into  two  distinctly  separated 
parts  meant  the  loss  of  50%  of  her  hinterland. 

If — in  spite  of  all  this — Hamburg  does  play  once  again  an 
important  part  in  international  traffic,  this  is  due  to  the  favourable 
situation  of  her  port,  to  her  excellent,  newly  constructed  and 
enlarged  port  facilities,  and  also  to  the  good  and— above  all — 
speedy  service  of  the  port.  Foreign  flags  are  still  predominant  in 

Hamburg’s  port.  German  ships  have  only  a  share  of  22%  of  the 
total  traffic,  in  comparison  to  50%  in  pre-war  times.  At  present 

there  are  203  regular  liner  services,  compared  to  191  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  1953.  124  services  arc  engaged  in  the  trallic  to  the  other 
continents.  505  sailings  of  the  liner  services  from  Hamburg  were 
registered  in  December,  1953.  196  of  these  ships  were  sailing  for 
non-European  ports. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Hamburg  is  connected  with 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Indonesia  by  12  liner  services 
with  13  sailings  per  month,  with  the  ports  of  the  Far  East  by  17 
liner  services  with  18  sailings  per  month,  and  with  Australia  by 
six  liner  services  with  seven  sailings  per  month. 

So  far  in  this  tralFic  there  have  been  fairly  few  ships  flying 
the  German  flag.  The  Germany  Steamship  Company  HANSA  is 
once  again  sailing  for  India  and  Pakistan.  A  freighter  service  to 
Ceylon,  Indonesia  (Belawan),  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  Japanese  ports  is  jointly  run  by  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  and  the  North-German  Lloyd.  New  ships  recently  put  into 
service  have  made  it  possible  to  run  now  a  combined  cargo- 
passenger  service.  In  February,  1954,  the  HAPAG  (Hamburg- 

Amcrica  Line)  has  started  a  new  service  of  its  own  to  Burmi. 
Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  HAPAG  intends  to  dispatch 

vessels  to  Australia,  as  in  former  times. 

So  far  German  ships  have  not  yet  reappeared  in  the  pas¬ 
senger  service  to  South-East  and  East  Asia.  .It  seems  to  be  quit^ 
uncertain  whether  Germany  during  the  next  few  years  will  begin 
building  special  passenger  ships.  In  the  course  of  this  year  and 

next  year,  however,  the  HAPAG  and  the  LLOYD  will  jointly  put 

into  service  a  series  of  six  combined  cargo-passenger  vessels  of 

9,100  tons  each.  These  ships  will  all  be  equipped  with  facilities 
for  86  passengers.  In  the  end  of  January  the  first  ship  of  this 
class,  the  Lloyd  motor  ship  “  Schwabenstein  ”  set  sail  for  her  first 
voyage  to  the  Far  East.  A  considerable  number  of  the  available 
cabins  were  booked  by  British  passengers.  The  sister  ship, 

“  Hamburg,”  will  leave  her  home  port  for  her  maiden  voyage  to 
East  Asia  on  April  1st.  These  new  ships  are  constructed  according 
to  the  most  up-to-date  principles.  The  dining  hall  as  well  as  the 
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cabins  are  air-conditioned.  Two  diesel  engines  of  5,280  h.p.  give 
these  new  ships  a  cruising  speed  of  17  knots. 

Hamburg  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  German  overseas 
trade.  The  port  has  a  share  of  40%  of  the  total  German  imports 
from  other  continents.  45%  of  the  exports  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  to  non-European  countries  are  shipped  via  Hamburg. 

Following  the  growing  trade  of  the  Federal  Republic  the 
goods  traffic  between  Hamburg  and  the  countries  of  South-East 
and  East  Asia  showed  a  steady  upward  trend  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  1953  Hamburg’s  imports  from  these  countries  came  up 
to  one  million  tons,  and  600,000  tons  of  goods  were  dispatched 
from  Hamburg  to  East  and  South-East  Asia.  In  comparison  with 
the  preceding  year,  imports  via  Hamburg  have  risen  by  25%,  and 
also  the  export  of  German  and  foreign  goods  (transshipped  here 
in  transit)  shows  a  rise  of  25%.  In  1953,  the  import  and  export 
traffic  between  Hamburg  and  Australia  reached  a  volume  of 
approximately  50,000  tons  of  freight. 

Hamburg  plays  also  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  inter¬ 
continental  air  traffic.  It  is  not  so  widely  known  yet  that  within 
the  last  few  years  Hamburg  has  become  an  important  European 
centre  of  air  traffic.  In  1953,  35,000  starts  and  landings  were 
registered  at  Hamburg  Air  Port  Fuhlsbiittel.  At  present  the  air¬ 
port  is  regularly  served  by  17  international  air  line  systems.  Ham¬ 
burg  is  connected  with  the  Far  East  by  two  direct  air  lines :  by  a 
route  of  the  BRAATHENS  South  America  and  Far  East  Air 
Transport  A./S,  via  Abadan  to  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Bangkok  and 
Hong  Kong;  and  by  a  service  of  the  Philippines  Air  Lines  via 
Beirut  to  Karachi,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  a  German  Air  Line  Company  (which  will  take  place  this 

year)  will  most  certainly  bring  about  a  further  favourable  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  Air  Centre  Hamburg,  for  the  technical  basis  of  this 

future  German  Company  will  be  established  here  in  Hamburg. 
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WEST  GERMANY’S  TRADE 

WITH  ASU  AND  THE  PACIFIC 


'TgURING  the  last  two  years  West  Germany  had  an  unfavourable 
-■-'trade  balance  with  most  countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  The  trade  with  India  and  Hong  Kong,  however,  shows  a 
favourable  balance,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  despite  increased 


that  country  was  even  higher  than  that  of  1952.  As  the  foUowing 
table  shows,  the  value  of  Germany's  imports  from  most  countries 
of  the  region  in  1953  increased  as  against  1952,  Malaya  being  a 
noticeable  exception.  In  the  export  field  Germany  achieved  great 


imports  from  India  Germany's  1953  favourable  trade  balance  with  success  with  China,  Hong  Kong,  India  and  Japan 


Imports  Exports  Trade  balance  ( 1 952-53) 

1953  1952  1953  1953  unfavourable  favourable 

(Ail  figures  in  million  US  dollars) 


Afghanistan 

6.7 

1.3 

3.5 

2.1 

2.4 

— 

Japan  . 

29.1 

17.7 

37.9 

22.1 

— 

13.2 

China  . 

33.2 

17.6 

25.0 

2.8 

23.0 

_ 

Formosa . 

1.4 

0.1 

3.0 

4.0 

_ 

5.5 

Philippines 

9.8 

3.8 

4.9 

3.6 

5.1 

_ 

British  Borneo  ... 

4.2 

1.8 

0.3 

0.5 

5.2 

_ 

Hong  Kong 

0.2 

0.8 

31.2 

18.0 

_ 

48.2 

Malaya 

45.1 

64.1 

14.4 

17.2 

77.6 

_ 

Burma 

1.6 

1.7 

6.1 

2.0 

_ 

'  4.8 

Ceylon  . 

14.9 

12.5 

5.9 

4.4 

17.1 

"  — 

India  . 

39.6 

29.7 

66.0 

54.2 

— 

40.9 

Pakistan . 

35.8 

34.8 

22.1 

23.0 

25.5 

_ 

Australia 

65.4 

47.4 

36.0 

38.9 

37.9 

_ 

New  Zealand 

22.6 

18.8 

6.3 

4.5 

30.6 

_ 

Indo-China 

1.3 

4.0 

2.6 

2.9 

_ 

0.2 

Indonesia 

76.9 

69.4 

44.2 

48.0 

54.1 

_ 

Thailand . 

0.4 

2.9 

18.2 

14.4 

— 

29.3 
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LIFE  AND  LABOUR  IN  POST-WAR  JAPAN  (II) 

By  Kazuo  Okochi  (Tokyo) 


WHATEVER  particular  weaknesses  Japan’s  post¬ 
war  labour  unions  may  have,  organised  workers 
belong  to  a  rather  fortunate  group.  Those 
employed  by  the  large  private  or  State  monopolies  are 
particularly  privileged.  As  mentioned  earlier,  workers  in 
medium-and  small-size  businesses  are  almost  entirely  un¬ 
organised,  and  belong  to  a  group  quite  different  from 
that  of  organised  workers  because  of  the  complete  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Labour  Standards  Acts  and  the  e.xceedingly 
depressed  wage  level. 

Even  though  these  workers  are  unorganised  and  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  struggle  with  their  employers,  nevertheless 
they  are  still  fortunate  in  being  employed,  for  at  present 
in  Japan  there  too  many  people  vainly  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  By  examining  w'ages  or  incomes  of  workers,  one 
cannot  tell  whether  the  post-w’ar  Japanese  are  poor  or  not, 
because  the  dead  weight  of  the  many  unemployed  depress 
the  living  standards  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  Japanese  Government,  the  number  of 
the  totally  unemployed  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
betw'een  400,000  and  600,000.  Although  methods  for  cal¬ 
culating  unemplo)mient  have,  of  course,  improved  since 
the  defeat,  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
“  disguised  unemployment  ”  or  "  invisible  unemploy¬ 
ment  ”  does  not  appear  in  unemployment  records.  Dis¬ 
missed  workers  are  hidden  among  the  employed  both  in 
rural  and  urban  areas.  Farmers’  daughters  discharged  from 
spinning  or  silk  mills  as  a  result  of  depressed  markets 
and  second  and  third  sons  of  farmers  laid  off  by  heavy 
industries  begin  to  live  in  their  native  homes,  but  rather 
than  being  listed  as  unemployed,  they  are  considered  as 
unpaid  family  workers  helping  to  harvest  wheat  or  trans¬ 
planting  rice  during  the  busy  farming  season. 

In  the  cities,  wage-earners  and  low-salaried  employees, 
once  they  are  dismissed  from  their  plants  or  workshops, 
drift  into  the  selling  departments  of  retail  stores,  peddling 
and  other  floating  manufacturing  and  retail  business,  or 
any  other  miscellaneous  occupations,  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  scanty  livelihood.  In  case  of  female  workers,  many 
flow  into  unproductive  occupations  giving  up  hopes  of 
returning  to  their  previous  productive  jobs.  However, 
these  people  are  not  classified  as  unemployed,  but  as  hold¬ 
ing  jobs,  and  they  do  not  consider  themselves  unem¬ 
ployed. 

In  addition  to  these,  recent  school  graduates,  who 
usually  are  expected  to  enter  some  business,  are  e.xcluded 
from  their  expected  employment.  Ironically  enough,  with 
the  spread  of  educational  opportunities  these  jobless  per¬ 
sons  are  increasing  in  Japan. 

In  short,  the  number  of  various  types  of  partially 
employed  w'orkers  is  not  negligible.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  unlimited  room  into  which  the  partially 
employed  may  flow  without  any  wage  guarantees,  where 
the  utilisation  of  labour  and  business  operations  are  not 
rationalised  and  management  organisation  is  highly  in¬ 
efficient.  Adding  together  these  various  kinds  of  un¬ 
employed  groups,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  may 
be  many,  perhaps  ten  times  the  figure  reported  by  the 
Government. 

Among  the  wage  earners,  "  temporary  workers  ”  not 


holding  regular  employment,  unsure  of  their  status,  and 
not  knowing  when  they  may  be  dismissed,  are  growing  in 
number.  “  Temporary  workers  ”  are  in  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  epeciallv’  in  munition  factories.  Their  wages 
are  lower  than  regular  workers  and  they  are  excluded 
from  receiving  family  allowances  and  other  company  wel¬ 
fare  benefits.  Not  only*  are  they  unsure  of  their  status, 
but  also  they  are  not  qualified  to  become  union  members. 
And  at  present  this  is  the  important  factor  undermining 
labour  movements.  In  case  of  salaried  employees,  the 
proportion  of  those  who  do  not  hold  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  status  and  those  who  are  on  probation,  is  increasing. 

Although  post-war  land  reform  eliminated  the  large 
absentee  landowner  and  the  very  small  tenant  farmer, 
it  created  a’  numerous  group  of  small  landed  farmers 
entirely  incapable  of  making  a  living  solely  through  farm¬ 
ing.  These  over-populous  farmers  below  the  subsistence 
level  began  to  flow  from  farm  to  city,  not  in  expectation  (rf 
securing  permanent  employment,  but  as  temporary 
workers  because  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  livelihood 
on  their  small  farms.  In  the  case  of  women,  low  class 
service  occupation  or  prostitution  await  them. 

In  the  cities,  numerous  subcontractors  controlled  by  big 
business  and  the  so-called  “  sweated  workshops  ”  stand 
as  the  symbol  of  poverty.  Retailers  suffering  from  the 
heavy  competitive  pressure  of  the  department  stores  are 
almost  bankrupt.  Not  only  are  their  customers  attracted 
to  the  department  stores,  but  these  small  shop-keepers  are 
completely  shut  out  from  banking  facilities.  Their  future 
is  indeed  dark. 

Post-war  life  is  characterised  by  decadence.  The  life 
of  the  people  is  not  only  unstable  and  restless,  but  also 
has  degenerated  morally'  as  well  as  socially.  This  is 
revealed  above  all  in  the  wide  prevalance  throughout  the 
nation  of  highly  speculative  mass  amusement  in  post-war 
life;  that  is  horse,  bicyxle  and  auto  racing,  bingo  and 
“  pachinko.”  Wherever  life  is  unstable  speculation  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  of  escape.  This  phenomenon  runs  counter 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Japanese  economy,  and  means 
that  productive  employment  declines  and  employment  in 
commerce,  banking  and  other  unproductive  businesses, 
especially  in  all  kinds  of  services,  increases.  Around  its 
fringes  crowd  a  large  army’  of  wanderers,  homeless  child¬ 
ren,  beggars  and  prostitutes  dealing  especially’  with  foreign 
soldiers. 

Those  covered  by  the  L’nemplovment  Insurance  Law  or 
Public  Assistance  Act  (in  the  spring  of  1952,  the  number 
of  households  receiving  such  relief  was  710,000,  and  the 
number  of  family’  members  totalled  more  than  2,000,000) 
are  very  fortunate.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
numerous  unemployed,  potentially’  unemployed  and 
people  in  distress,  are  outside  the  sphere  of  public  assis¬ 
tance. 

The  low  wage  levels  and  the  struggles  of  the  organised 
workers  often  v’iolent  enough  to  frighten  the  Government, 
characterise  Japan’s  post-war  labour  movement.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  weakness  peculiar  to  enterprise-wide 
unionism,  that  is,  an  ineffective  and  somewhat  lazy  way 
of  carry’ing  out  day’-to-day  economic  functions,  in  contrast 
to  its  considerable  advance  on  the  policital  scene.  But, 
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Power  for  Uganda:  Water  for  the  fellahin 


Less  than  100  years  have  passed  since  Speke  hit  upon  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  in  Lake 
Victoria;  only  50  years  since  completion  of  the  Aswan  Dam  gave  Elgypt  its  first  water  storage 
reservoir  and  made  it  possible  to  control  irrigation  in  the  Nile  Valley  for  ten  months  of  the 
year. 

The  construction  of  the  Owen  Falls  Dam  in  Uganda  will  both  provide  water  for  agriculture 
and  make  use  of  it  for  the  creation  of  hydro-electric  power-  the  installation  will  have  a 
capacity  of  150,000  kilowatts.  Already  a  cement  factory  near  Tororo  is  in  operation  and  a 
textile  factory  and  a  brewery  being  built.  Abundant  power  will  raise  the  industrial  potential 
of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Central  Africa. 

For  the  Egyptian  cultivator  the  dam  in  far  off  Uganda  will  finally  secure  regular  water 
supplies  by  enabling  surplus  rainfall  to  be  held  back  in  Lake  Victoria  against  exceptionally 
dry  years.  The  importance  of  this  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  difference  between 
copious  and  deficient  Nile  fioods  is  of  the  order  of  two  hundred  million  tons  a  day. 

Shell  Fuels  and  Lubricating  Oils  have  been  used  exclusively  throughout  the  construction 
of  the  Owen  Falls  Dam. 
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it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Japanese  working  class  has 
made  unexpected  organisational  advances  at  least  during 
part  of  the  time  since  August,  1945.  The  problem  is  how 
to  build  a  free  and  independent  mass  organisation  without 
becoming  sub-organisations  of  the  political  parties,  or 
developing  into  company-dominated  unionism.  Of  course 
this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  working  class  itself, 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  it  alone,  since  it  will  play  a 
significant  part  in  determining  Japan’s  destiny. 

The  problems  of  organised  workers,  however,  are  only 
those  of  the  half  of  the  wage-earners.  What  should  be 
done  for  those  people  on  relief,  the  wanderers,  the  workers 
in  the  small  petty  enterprises,  the  medium-  and  small¬ 
sized  employers,  the  handicraft  and  home  industry 
workers,  controlled  by  the  invisible  ties  of  the  putting-out 
system? 


It  will  be  impossible  to  solve  these  problems  without 
a  wide  and  powerful  social  security  system.  The  term 
“  Asiatic  poverty  ”  means  not  only  a  low  standard  of 
living,  but  instability  and  restlessness,  and  in  Japan  it 
may  imply  that  national  life  is  encroached  upon  and  dis¬ 
turbed  by  various  foreign  factors. 

Although  the  people’s  hope  for  social  security  has  been 
expressed  repeatedly  since  the  end  of  the  war,  it  has  not 
yet  become  a  political  issue.  The  author’s  strong  con¬ 
viction  is  that  the  maintenance  of  the  nation’s  peace  lies 
in  social  security — but  in  Japan  today  public  opinion  is 
moulded  by  those  who  believe  that  peace  can  only  be 
assured  by  rearmament,^  and  that  poverty  and  distress 
can  be  alleviated  by  “  community  chests  ’’  and  other 
panacea. 

{Concluded.) 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  INDIA,  LIMITED 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS  IN  AN 
UNSATISFACTORY  YEAR 
MR.  J.  K.  MICHIE'S  REVIEW 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  The 
National  Bank  of  India  was  held  on  April 
6th  at  24  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

The  following  are  extracts  ’  from  the 
statement  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Michie,  which  has  been  circulated  to 
shareholders  with  the  report  and  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  December  21,  1953: 

The  year  1953  uneasy  one, 

though  with  certain  bright  spots  in  our 
particular  geographical  field,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  show  figures 
which,  while  reduced  both  in  resjject  of 
balance-sheet  totals  and  of  profits,  are 
nevertheless  satisfactory. 

INDIA 

The  outstanding  achievement  by  India 
in  1953  the  increase  by  five  millions 
of  tons  in  her  fcxHl  production.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  nation-wide  efforts  be¬ 
gun  some  years  ago  and  pursued  with 
vigour,  coupled  with  the  end  of  a  series 
of  pxxjr  monsoons  particularly  in  southern 
India.  This  does  not  mean  she  has 
achieved  self-sufficiency,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  this  increase  hardly  meets  the  needs 
of  her  present  population  on  the  basis  of 
1939  consumption  per  capita,  but  but¬ 
tressed  by  her  purchase  of  rice  from 
Burma,  it  at  least  puts  her  in  a  position 
in  which  she  can  buy  her  further  require¬ 
ments  at  her  own  time. 

Generally  sp>eaking,  India  has  had  a 
satisfactory  year,  above  all  in  the  remark¬ 
able  change  for  the  better  in  the  fortunes 
of  her  tea  industry.  .\  year  ago  it  was 
just  emerging  Jrom  a  crisis  and  prices 
were  rising.  Since  then  the  rise  has  been 
almost  continuous  and  as  I  write  Indian 
‘‘  common  ”  teas  are  being  sold  in  London 
at  4s.  4jd.  por  lb.  against  2s.  9jd.  a  year 
ago  and  a  depression  "  low  ”  of  is.  6d. 
(in  September,  1952).  As  the  statistical 
position  appiears  to  be  strong  there  is  gixxl 
reason  to  be  quietly  confident  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  good  returns  though  costs  of 
production  are  on  the  upgrade.  As  is  not 
unnatural,  this  condition  of  semi-scarcity 
has  benefited  common  and  medium 


quality  teas  much  more  than  it  has  the 
higher  grades. 

Amongst  Government  projects  it  has 
been  announced  that  a  Efevelopment  and 
Finance  Corporation  is  shortly  to  be 
formed  and  it  is  understoixl  the  corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  supported  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  Its  function  will  be  to 
develop  industries  for  which  sufficient 
private  capital  is  not  forthcoming. 

VVe  welcome  sound  ventures  of  this 
kind,  for  particularly  when  capital  is  shy 
as  it  is  in  India  at  the  moment,  they  fill 
a  distinct  gap. 

PAKISTAN 

Most  recent  figures  show  that  Pakistan 
after  some  travail  has  again  achieved  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade.  Because  the 
effort  was  somewhat  long  delayed  the 
methods  pierforce  had  to  be  drastic.  Im¬ 
ports  were  cut  to  the  bone  and  duties  on 
luxuries  much  increased.  Concurrently 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to  withhold 
from  world  markets  supplies  of  her  avail¬ 
able  products  principally  cotton  and  jute 
and  her  available  resources  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  invested  in  textile  and  jute 
mills  and  other  industries  which  are  now 
steadily  going  into  production.  In  manu¬ 
factured  jute  gcKxls  Pakistan  aims  at  a 
total  production  of  200,000  tons  by  1956. 
They  also  hope  to  replace  by  local  prcxluc- 
tion  their  present  considerable  import  of 
textiles. 

A  better  monsoon  should  ease  Paki¬ 
stan’s  food  position  which  is  her  principal 
preoccupation  on  the  economic  side. 
Altogether  the  picture  is  a  brighter  one 
than  it  was  possible  to  present  a  year  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  flow  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan  remains  weak 
and  there  are  many  mutual  questions  still 
awaiting  settlement. 

BURMA 

Burma  had  a  somewhat  mixed  year. 
The  fiovernment  has  made  great  strides 
in  extending  "  law  and  order  ’’  and  de¬ 
riving  from  that  the  cultivation  of  rice 
increased  considerably;  1953  ^be 

initiation  of  many  capital  projects  which 
over  a  pieriod  of  years  will  cost  large  sums 
in  foreign  currencies.  These  projects  are 
largely  designed  to  increa.se  production 
generally  to  make  the  country  more  self- 
supporting.  It  is  good  to  see  that  the 


improvement  of  Rangoon  and  other  pwrts 
and  of  inland  water  and  other  transport 
is  high  on  the  list,  for  these  are  urgent 
measures  if  her  increased  surpluses  are  to 
be  expwrted. 

The  source  of  the  money  needed  to 
finance  these  schemes  must  come  mainjy 
from  Burma’s  rice  expxirts  for  which, 
until  a  year  ago,  she  was  realising  high 
and  increasing  prices.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trend  of  world  rice  markets  has 
been  reversed,  and  until  quite  recently 
Burma  was  the  pxissessor  of  an  unsold 
balance  from  the  1952-53  crop  of  about 
750,000  tons.  The  bulk  of  this  has  now 
been  sold  to  India  though  much  of  it  has 
still  to  be  shippied. 

CEYLON 

The  Government  has  grappled  manfully 
with  the  twin  problems  of  her  external 
balance  of  payments  and  her  internal 
budget  solvency,  and  in  1953  had  the  help 
of  buoyant  tea  prices  and  a  steady  yield 
from  rubber  under  her  barter  agreement 
with  China,  but  prices  of  her  other  main 
products,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  have 
fallen  steeply.  Indirect  aid  will  come  this 
year  through  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  rice 
impKirts.  a  saving  which  may  well  total 
over  £^,000,000  over  the  year. 

Economic  help  in  the  form  of  loans  is 
likely  to  be  afforded  from  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  assist 
Ceylon  to  complete  certain  capital  pro¬ 
jects  on  which  she  has  embarketl,  and  a 
continuance  of  a  sound  budgetary  piolicy 
will,  I  am  sure,  bring  back  her  finances 
to  equilibrium. 

As  India  is  doing,  Ceylon  also  hopies 
soon  to  have  a  development  corporation 
from  which  funds  will  be  available  for 
sound  industrial  development;  but  as  with 
India,  Ceylon’s  major  problem  is  a  rapidly 
rising  population  and  a  much  less  rapidly 
increasing  food  production. 

To  the  benefit  of  all  four  countries 
which  I  have  mentioned  the  ”  Colombo 
Plan  ”  continues  to  function  with  growing 
momentum  and  increasing  sums  are  being 
spent,  supplied  partly  by  the  countries 
themselves  and  partly  by  the  U.K.,  the 
ILS.A.,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 
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MADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOU1H  INDIA) 

Mill*  al 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  &  AMBASAMUDRAM 


of  all  Descriptions 


Counu 
Up  to  80$ 


SPECIALITIES 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES— HEALDS— CANVAS— TAPE 
Sewing  Thread  Yarns  &  Multi*ply  Yarns 
CORD  YARNS  FOR  TYRE  MANUFACTURE 
Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI.  S.  I. 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD., 
34,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  PORT  OF  LONDON 
AUTHORITY 


A  Self-goverrirtg  Public  Trust  for  Public  Service 


London — the  Premier  Port  of  the 
Empire  —  equipped  for  all  types 
of  ships  and  cargoes 


For  fail  partiatlars  appfy: 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY,  LONDON,  iXJ 
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ASIA  REPORT 

A  dapUeated  bulletin  for  biuineMmen,  contain* 
the  lateet  information  on  trade  and  indnalry  in 
Aria  and  on  commercial  relation*  between  the 
Arian  eountric*  and  other  part*  of  the  world. 

Publiahed  monthly  by  Ea*tem  World 

Annual  Subscription  :  £2  •  2  -  0 

(for  subscribers  to  Eastern  World  :  £1  -  12  •  6) 

Write  for  *pecimen  copy  to  i 

ASIA  REPORT,  Eastern  Worid, 

45,  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.l 


IMPORTANT  Source  of 

Information  for  Bitsineggmen 


^EAST  WEST  VOMMERCE- 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £5  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

l-ORtlGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

45,  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.\. 


Esablishsd:  1843 


Ditta  G.  GRAZiANO  Ltd. 


CabUs  ; 
GRAZIANO 

Codtt  Usad  : 
A.B.C.  5th  Edition 
'A.B.C.  6th  Edition 
Western  Union 
Bentley’s 
Lieber's 
Fruiter's  Scats 
Tanner's  Council 
Private  Code 


CATANIA 

Via  B.  langhi 
6/10 
(Sicily) 


LIQUORICE  STEAM  FAaORY 


•  Export: 


PISTACHIOS,  ALMONDS,  FILBERTS. 
Walnuts,  Manna,  Mannite,  Beeswax. 
Mustard-Seed,  Tomatoes.  Shumac. 
ALMOND  OIL,  ESSENTIAL  OILS, 
Liquorice  Juice,  Liquorice-Root, 
CRUDE  DRUGS. 


•  Import:  SPICES,  COFFEE,  TEA.  CRUDE 
DRUGS,  Gums,  Essential  Oils, 
Vegetable  Oils,  VVaxes,  Dried  Fruits, 
Seeds,  Honey,  Chemicals,  Liquorice- 
Root. 


ASIAN 

ANNUAL 

THE  ^EASTERN  WORLD’’  HAXDROOK 

^^HIS  annual,  which  will  appear  in  May  1954,  is  designed  as  a 
comprehensive  reference  book  to  ail  Far  Eastern  countries. 

Its  aim  is  to  provide  the  business  man  and  student  alike  with 
up-to-date  economic,  geographical,  social  and  general  information 
in  a  factual,  handy  form. 

Advertising  Enquiries  Invited 

Order  now  at  the  pre-publication  price  of  Bs.  6d. 

EASTERN  WORLD  45  DORSET  ST.  LONDON  W.l 
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Silent  Witnesses 


In  days  gone  by,  the  manufacture  of  nitro-  everything  is  working  smoothly.  In  the 

glycerine  was  controlled  by  men  seated  on  “  brain  ”  of  the  plant,  details  of  levels,  flows, 

one-legged  stools.  It  was  reckoned  that,  if  temperatures  and  pressures  are  received  by 

the  Strain  made  them  sleepy,  they  would  fall  the  dials  and  controllers  that  line  the  walls 

over  and  wake  up.  Modern  control  methods  from  floor  to  ceiling.  In  the  centre  are  two 

in  chemical  works  present  a  different  picture.  great  desks,  and  here  sit  the  operators,  who 

The  acetone  plant  at  I.C.I.’s  Billingham  from  time  to  time  press  switches  and  enter 

works,  for  example,  contains  nearly  a  hundred  readings  in  a  book.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 

controls,  yet  it  is  looked  after  by  only  two  men  on  the  one-legged  stools  to  these 

men— constantly  on  the  watch  to  ensure  that  gleaming  panels  of  silent  witnesses. 
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